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RUSSIA’S MALENKOV 


The Party needed an engineer. 

























































































$6.00 A YEAR (REG. U, $. PAT. OFF.) VOL. LY NQ,-12 


This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 


When you’re working on a tight budget, but still 
need an attractive floor that will stand up under 
hard wear, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is your logi- 
cal choice. The initial cost is 
low and it’s a floor that keeps 
maintenance costs at a mini- 
mum. Tough and long-wear- 
ing, Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile gives good service even 
under heavy traffic. 

Countless designs are pos- 
sible because this flooring is 
laid tile by tile. The range of 
plain and marbleized colors 
is so broad that it’s easy to work out a color 
scheme to fit any interior. Armstrong’s Asphalt 
Tile can be used on any type of subfloor. It’s par- 
ticularly recommended for basements and other 
places where the subfloor is a concrete slab in 
direct contact with the ground. The alkaline 
moisture that’s always present to some degree 
under such conditions is harmful to most flooring 
materials, but Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is made 
to resist the damaging effects of alkaline moisture. 





This is Armstrong’s Linoleum 


Long famous for its handsome appearance and 
the way it stands up under hard usage, Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is the most popular Armstrong Floor for 
stores, offices, and public 
buildings. Moderate in first 
cost, it offers the greatest 
choice of color, texture, and 
pattern. Its cushioning 
effect makes it quiet and 

comfortable underfoot. 
Armstrong's Linoleum is 
a better buy today thanever 
before. Manufacturing im- 
provements have made it 
tougher and more durable. Colors have been 
made brighter and richer. The smooth surface re- 
duces cleaning time and cuts maintenance costs. 


hap” 
Send for free booklet, “Which Floor yy 


for Your Business?” This 20-page book- 
let shows floor designs in full color and 


gives all the facts about Armstrong's 4 . 
Asphalt Tile, Linoleum, and other 
pnd 


Armstrong Floors for business and in- "4 


stitutional uses. Write Armstrong Cork 
Co., 5003 Fulton Street, Lancaster, Pa. 







































TRADE-MARKS’ i. S= 
aes 


mark the difference 


in canines... 


The GERMAN SHEPHERD, or German 
Police dog, resembles a wolf —but the 
dog has shorter hair, less mane and a 
smaller head in proportion to the body. 


The JACKAL is distinguished by 
a fox-like appearance and by 
being more richly colored than 
the wolf. Shown here is the 
African Black-Backed Jackal. 
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FOXES in general have less 
massive teeth than other 
members of the canine fam- 
ily. Shown here is a Red Fox, 
distinguished by its rusty red 
fur, black-fronted forelegsand 
white-tipped tail. 





The WOLF is the largest wild 
member of the canine family. 
It also has the largest teeth. 
Shown here is a Gray Wolf. 





The Prairie Wolf, or COYOTE, 
differs from other wolves in its 
smaller size and fox-like head. 


marks the important , :: 
difference in gasoline “ : 


ENJOY THE DIFFERENCE / 
S| 


Just fill your tank with gasoline from 
an “Ethyl pump and feel the dif- 
ference for yourself. Because “Ethyl” 
gasoline averages five full octane num- 
bers higher than regular gasoline, it 
will bring out the full power and per- 
formance of your car. And because 
it has, on the average, a higher vola- 
tility, it will give you faster starting 
and warm-up. 

When you see the familiar yellow- 
and-black “Ethyl’’ emblem on a 
pump, you know you are getting the 
best gasoline your service station 
offers—gasoline that is improved 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid, the 
famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. 








“Ethyl” products are + made nn FTHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 





A: the end of each day’s work, there is a period 
of rest and reward — with time to sit peacefully, 
to talk and dream. Then you'll find a man and wife 
reading, talking over things they want—things may- 
be you have made them want. 


@ 
Here iS 4 gale It is here the shopping, the deciding is done. When 
they agree, “We'll get one this week”’—a sale is 


rung up. 


Most purchases are a family matter and start like 


e 
this, in the home. A striking number of them start 
p g from advertisements in Better Homes & Gardens. 


Because this magazine is read with live and search- 
ing interest, read with conviction—and it’s read by 
more than 3 million leading families.* They turn to 
it for news and stimulating fresh ideas on those 
things closest to their hearts—their homes, their 
needs, their family problems. 


Better Homes & Gardens is edited with a knowing 
touch. Readers have built up a warm and friendly 
faith in it. They study each page—for answers to 
their own wants and ways of living. Each editorial 
and advertisement is part of its 100% service content. 














Just think how your own advertising would fare 
with such a highly screened, receptive group— 
families who want to live better and have the 
means to. Better yet, let us show you what 
kind of reception it would find! 


* 35,283,000 latess ABC — and going above 3,500,000 soon! 
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Next to the diploma itself, noth- 
ing will be received with 80 
much pride as the gift of a 
faithful Hamilton. From the ex- 


beauty of the precious 


quisite 
meshing 


case to the flawless i 
of the tiny parts, everything 
about a Hamilton bears the 
signature of superb craftsman- 
ship. It is not strange, then, 
that this fine American watch 
has become the traditional gift 
for every special occasion. 





Shown above: 1. Juprru—14K natural or white gold case: $71.50; 
2. Ouivia—10K natural or white gold-filled case and bracelet: 
$57.75; 3. A46—Six diamonds in 14K natural or white gold case: 
$ 4. Topp—10K natural gold-filled case, luminous dial, 
red suede strap: $63.25; 5. Westey—14K natural gold case: 
$180; 6 Ravmon—Stainless steel case: $55; 7. Nonpon—10K 
natural gold-filled “cld” case sealed against moisture and dirt: 
$71.50. Priced from $49.50 to $12,000 (Federal Tax included), 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


At better jewelers everywhere. 
Hamilton's experience making 
railroad watches assures greatest 
accuracy in every grade. Send for 
FREE folder and revealing booklet 
“What Makesa Fine Watch Pine?” 
Hamilton Watch Co., Dept. E-1, 
Lancaster, Penna. 

Copr. 1950 Hamilton Watch Co, 
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MEN! 


Here are blades so fine that 


Personna guarantees 






superb shaves from 
every blade 


injector! double edge! single edge! 








New, improved Personnas are so much finer 
than ordinary blades that there is just no 
comparison. They'll give you smoother shaves, 
more shaves ... 9 wonderful shaves per blade, 
or return the pack for full refund. 


“Personnas 
really have 
9 lives!” 


Get a pack today. They cost a few pennies 
more ... but they're Personnas! 


Personna Blade Co., Inc., 43 W. 57th St., N. 


PERSONNA 


precision injector blades 


fit your injector razor perfectly 
20 for 89¢ + 10 for 59¢ 








Same 9-shave guarantee applies to 
' PERSONNA ‘insic esse BLADES 
in the handy ZIPAK 


> 10 for *1 = 5 for 50° 


































LEITERS 


Frightened Face 
Sir: 

The story of Robert Vogeler in Tre 
[Feb. 27] kept me from sleeping . . . Along 
with others I can only ask, earnestly, what 
can be done... ? 

As one who has looked into the eyes of 
a drug-filled cancer victim, the “frightened 
face” of which Time speaks is all too graph- 
ically remembered. There are no words for 
it all, but there MUST be deeds 

CHESTER S. Dawson 









Chicago, III. 


Is War Inevitable? 


Sir: 

In discussing James Burnham's new book, 
The Coming Defeat of Communism, Time 
[Feb. 20] says: “Burnham is convinced that 
full-scale war with Russia can be avoided if 
the US. is firm enough,” 

History records that war has never been 
avoided by firmness when the leaders of 
nations think they can win. Burnham and 
many others think that Russia can be scared 
into permanently keeping the peace if we are 
sufficiently well armed and sufficiently firm 
in opposing her aggressive policies . . . Let 
us stop deluding ourselves ... War with 
Russia is inevitable 









OwEN S. PAYNE 
Lima, Peru 
Sir: 
. Our world is in sad need of a true 
leader to deliver us from our own compla- 
cency and make us realize that Communism 





Let to the Editor should be addressed to TIM 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 
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*] WAS TRAPPED!” 


“‘My wife and I were three days out on our vacation trip. 
We were approaching a trailer truck coming the other way. 
Suddenly a huge tire was thrown off the truck and bounced 
crazily toward us. I couldn’t avoid it... truck on my left and 
guard rail on my right. 

“I was trapped . . . just couldn’t dodge that tire. It hit head 
on and bounced up and over. My car was badly damaged. You 
wouldn't believe that a tire could cause such a mess! 

“The truck driver was very helpful. He went with me into 
the nearest town where he called his insurance company 
Liberty Mutual — to report the accident. 

“Up to now, I thought this freak accident would ruin my 
vacation with a lot of legal red tape and delay. But Liberty 
Mutual came through famously. They arranged to have my 
car fixed right away and their adjuster helped make hotel 
reservations for us that night. Next day, we were on our way 
again. 

“Now ... I’m a Liberty Mutual policyholder, too. If I 
should ever cause an accident, I want the people involved to 
enjoy the same courteous treatment I received.” 

Wherever you drive, from coast-to-coast or border-to- 
border, Liberty Mutual’s skilled claims people are always 
ready to help you. Their job is to safeguard Liberty Mutual 
policyholders and their families from money losses and worry 
and to pay fair claims promptly. Service is available through 
120 offices. 

By serving policyholders direct, Liberty Mutual can do 


* 
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business at lower cost. That’s important in a company like 
Liberty Mutual, for the savings are returned to policyholders 
in substantial dividends at policy expiration time. Many 
policyholders have reduced their annual home and car insur- 
ance bills by $20 to $75 or more. 

Has your present protection been costing you too much? 
We'll be glad to estimate how much you could have saved. 
Why not phone or visit our nearest office? 





BOSTON 





pome oFrrict 


We work to keep you safe 


eo 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep you safe. .. by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents. .. by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 


uate . 


can and will continue to thrive on our in- 
different and contradictory policies. Maybe, 
as Plato said, we need more philosopher- 


statesmen to direct the ship of state. 
‘ Stuart OsBER 
LWW Hartford, Conn. 
Sir: 
“Activist” James Burnham for Secretary 


of State. 
| Jim FARRELL 
Gardena, Calif. 





eee | 
| Retirement Plan 
Sir: 
Your Feb. 20 housing article, “$4,999 An- 
A. : swer” (two-bedroom houses, outside Seattle), 
LIDE INTO A PAIR of these smooth Bostonians Footsavers. reminds us that to a good many people in 
Stand. Walk about. Flex the fine, plump, ageless leathers. the U.S., housing is still a major problem 
3 5 But, along with some 100,000 other retired 
Right then, something wonderful takes place . . . couples who live in trailer coaches . . . we 
ep : : have taken care of that matter in a highly 
_ Your feet are cradled, firm yet gentle. Here’s new-found, satisfactory manner . . . We park our mobile 
wonderful comfort! And those soles—they seem moulded to homes at Yosemite, Yellowstone, the Adiron- 


. . : T dacks or some other cool retreat in summer, 
each little dip and curve of your grateful feet. That and go to Florida, Palm Springs or the Rio 
is fit! Superb fit! That’s Bostonians Footsavers — Grande valley in the winter. 

If more of the nation’s retired folk would 
do likewise, two fine things might be ac- 
complished: they would be happier and pos- 
sibly enjoy their retirement for a longer time, 
and at the same time they would release 

| thousands of homes that are so badly needed 
P. S. There’s a good Bostonians dealer in critical housing areas . . . 


near you... he’s worth looking for. Howard AND EVELYN FINDLEY 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Union Now? 


Sir: 

Assistant Secretary of State Hickerson 
asks: “Just how far are we willing to go 
in compromising our way of life and our 
institutions?” [Time, Feb, 27]. The answer, 
it seems to me, is: to get a federal union 
of nations, we will go just as far as the 
founders of this nation went to get the 
United States of America. . . 

Is the U.S. willing to agree to common 
citizenship, common currency and taxes, a 
common standard of living within a federa- 
tion? Isn't it precisely this common citizen- 
ship, common currency and taxes, and com- 
mon standard of living which have made 
this American federation of 48 states the 
greatest place to live on the face of the 
globe? ... 








your shoe! 





WittiaM A. Kirsten 
Tampa, Fla. 


Sir: 

. . . While Congress is supporting a tooth- 
less, flouted U.N., and Mr. Hickerson’s out- 
fit is fumbling around waiting for something 
to turn up, the Russians are licking the 
pants off of us with their method of uniting 
countries—as Time has repeatedly pointed 
out, 


FORMAL 


172 


Bostonians start at 
$1 32>: Slightly higher 
in the West. 


HaroLtp PEACOCK 
Washington, D.C. 


Minority Reports 
Sir: 

Re your portrait of Arthur Godfrey [Trr, 
Feb. 27]: for once I am at odds with Fred 
Allen. Godfrey is not mediocre, in my opin- 
ion, any more than this is “an age of medioc- 
| rity.” It is a vital and disturbing world; 
tense and watchful, it finds strength in home- 
spun humor and casual friendliness .. . 

STANLEY R. SINCLAIR 


e 
(SI Oakland, Calif. 
Sir: 
() Id S OfVers Just as long as Arthur Godfrey is able to 


fool the public and such magazines as Tre, 
he is entitled to every dollar he can get his 
hands on and all the glory and praise his 
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Admiral 


SENSATIONAL ps INCH TELEVISION COMBINATION 


HOTAE se 







°299.95 
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America's Smart Set 


Admiral sets the pace again with the most spectacular . 
I 8 I 32X15— Admiral 12%" TV Combination with! 


in directional Roto-Scope Antenna, Picture 
and television combinations with automatic radio-phono- as the movies. Easy to tune as a radio. I 


values in all television history! Table models, consoles, 


graph, 12%", 16” and biggest-of-all 19” picture tubes. triple-play phonograph! Plays all recor 
45, 78 rpm) automatically with one ton 


Admiral features never were so many... cabinets so 


: ‘ is spindle. Famous power-« yact Dyna 
stunning ... values so great. See, hear and compare... : 

e ; : ase Beautiful walnut cabinet with recor 
ac your Admiral dealer now. See why Admiral Tele- Also mahogany (s! v higher) 


vision Combinations outsell all other brands combined! Prices slightly higher south and west ... subject to change. Tax extra 


12X12—12Y_” Television 22X12—12'4" Television 26X45—16” Television 29X15—19" Television 
Table Model, $179.95 Console. Mahogany, $199.95 Console. Walnut, $299.95 Console. Walnut, $495.00 











ON TELEVISION 


Admiral presents 


“STOP THE MUSIC” 
ABC-TV Network, Thursdays 


“LIGHTS OUT” 


NBC-TV Stations, Mondays 











DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, KENT 5, OHIO 





Only a man who loves: fine trees. 
can care for them the Davey Way 


The love of trees is something that’s born in a man and 
stays with him, deep inside, from childhood to old age. 


With some, that love takes the form of pride of possession 
— of owning and cherishing fine trees. With others, it 
leads to a desire to give trees the care that will preserve 
their beauty, to protect them against damage, to keep 
them strong and healthy through the years. 


Wherever you find a Davey Man —whether caring for 
the trees around a fine home, or those on the grounds of 
schools, colleges and institutions, or lining city streets— 
you find a man who not only knows trees, but loves trees. 


Possibly that’s why more people depend on Davey Men 
for the protection of their valuable trees than any other 
organization. If the Davey Tree Expert Co. is not listed 
in your phone book under “Tree Service” write us today. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
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misguided listeners can bestow upon him. . . 
But I will have to join Fred Allen in his sour 
minority report... 

R. L. Garrison 


| Miami, Fla. 


Sir: 

In the Godfrey cover story you refer to 
me as “raffish.” I got a momentary glow, 
believing the word meant something like 
“debonair.” Then I looked it up and found 
it means “disreputable, low, worthless, com- 
mon, mean and contemptible.” Why, you 
stinking, slobbering, lowlife scum, I'll have 
you know I'm a cultured gentleman. 

H. ALLEN SmitH 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
Q Tiwe’s raffish Radio & TV editor re- 
grets making Humorist H. Allen (Low 
Man on a Totem Pole) Smith feel any 
lower.—Eb. 


Levi Cut 
Sir: 

In your article on Levi Strauss & Co. 
[ Time, Feb. 27], you missed one of the best 
things about the pants they make. Aside 
from the rivets, which other companies have 


| copied anyway, the cut is most important. 


The legs are tapered so they don’t flap about 
and get caught in equipment and machinery. 
They stay down when you're in the saddle. 
And they just naturally look better ... 


Winston-Salem, N.C. ANN RusH 


| The Price of Health (Cont'd) 





Sir: 

Time has done its readers a real service by 
discussing all sides of “The Price of Health” 
in the Feb. 20 issue. Time faces squarely the 
fact that most Americans cannot now afford 
adequate medical care. Your article is equally 
forthright in attempting to present the pros 
and cons as to proposed methods of meeting 
this problem. 

Those of us who believe wholeheartedly 
that national health insurance is the answer 
welcome every effort to cut through the 
smokescreens of needless confusion .. . 
Though I would differ with you at certain 
points ... I want to pay my respects to a 
good reporting job. You have made an im- 
partial approach to a problem which de- 
mands the most thoughtful and objective 
consideration all of us can give it. 

Oscar R. Ewinc 
Federal Security Administrator 
Washington, D.C. 


| Self-Righteous Blindness 


Sir: 
A significant and unfortunate tendency in 
Western thinking is shown in . . . the Fuchs 


case [Time, Feb. 13 et seq.}. 

We of the democracies do not squarely 
face the fact of the existence and develop- 
ment in our midst of Communist sympathiz- 
ers, Their number .. . includes men who 
were previously held in high repute—college 
professors, writers, humanitarians and scien- 
tists... 

Our readiness to ignore awkward facts 
equips us poorly to comprehend and to ap- 
prehend Communist elements in our society. 
Thus the duplicity of Dr. Fuchs takes us by 
surprise—the blindness we have cultivated 
has enabled him to betray us for years .. . 

We cannot see in these [men] the pattern 
of the idealists’ search for a society better 
than ours because we will not admit the 
serious shortcomings of our démocratic and 
economic traditions which provoke _ their 
search. Appreciation of our shortcomings is 
prevented by our self-righteous attitude . . . 





¢ yw fl & Th 


Cabling and Bracing Pruning Tree Surgery Spraying Tree Feeding 


Liyn Seymour 


Tree Moving 


Kingston, Ont. 
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o's running, the airline 
niff are e never in 
airline has borne 


doubt. For we 
of its fou He wl runs it. 
116 miles of route, 
races two 


eople. a tau 
that friends te \ their ens 
jes are inspire 


i Braniff mechan! 

8 ee as if it were to carry their wives an 

children. And every Branift pilot flies with the 

same thought in min 

j Whenever and  nerever YOU ui fly Branifft North 
or South America ou will be impressed with 
the sense of res sronsbility and the urge, to serve 

which T. FE. Branifl has impressed on his nearly 
3,000 fellow workers- 


—— AIRWAY? AYS 
r Braniff office, 


For instant reservations pce one you 
of the Americas- 


Jocated in hy prine 
Or call 


is Branifl’s anne service 
—No othing , finer, 


a Pp 
| C Al ~~ rez 
in Opeeten anws ws 
. > - " ‘ 
; ee z : nauistador 


eeccece Certificated 
a= ms mem Connecting Air t 5 be ms 300 fest 
Lines” % ; t; El ne os a “Bran ny 
, . ait coach service twee he Un d States, 
‘ Cuba, Panams, cuador anc Peru, saves 
you 2 95% from © regular air fares. 
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IN ST. MORITZ— 
EVEN THE WAITERS SKATE! 


MISCELLANY 


Customer's Right. In Hartford, Conn., 
the two salesmen hawking $2 automobile 
emergency lights to employees in the 
State Office Building did a booming busi- 
ness until they barged into the “Sales and 
Use Division” where an unimpressed pros- 

pect made them buy a sales permit and a 
| $50 bond, 





Wherever you go in the world, you will be able to 
find your CRAVEN “A”s . . . at the best hotels and 
the best clubs—here and everywhere. Because 
they’re smoked by so many of those people who 
know how to enjoy life... CRAVEN “A”s are the 
largest selling cork-tipped cigarettes in the world, 





Limited Choice. In Oklahoma City, 
Federal Judge Stephen Chandler consid- 
ered the case of two persistent moonshin- 
ers again found guilty of plying their 


craft in Oklahoma, delivered the sen- 


tence: spend three to five years in 
prison or move to “some place like West 
Texas.” 


Love Is in the Air. In Burbank, Calif., 
Mrs. John Franza Slater finally got wind 
of her valentine two days after her flying 
husband Jess had dropped a pound of 
Roquefort cheese by parachute into a tree 
half a block from home. 





| March of Science. In Bloomington, 
Ind., where Indiana University’s Chem- 
| istry Professor E. E. Campaigne had just 








announced discovery of a new anti-hista- 
mine drug to fight the common cold, the 
professor, his wife & two children came 
down with colds. 


Stalemate. In Chicago, Harry May, 
legally separated from wife Audrey but 
| still unable to have her evicted from his 
house, brought home a bodyguard, saw 
the balance of power redressed the fol- 
lowing day when Audrey turned up with 
}a body guard, too, 





in Britain 


TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Secure your transportation and reservations 
before you leave and right from the British 
port of entry save up to 40% on ordinary 
fores for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 
ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 
Roil transportation covering the 
British Isles 
Attractive roll, motor cooch and 
steomer tours olso conducted Motor 
Coach Tours of London 


Enough. In The Bronx, a sign hanging 
in a closed cleaning and pressing shop 
read; 

“No water. 

“No coal. 

“Too near the H-bomb bull’s eye. 

“Let the Indians have it. 

“Forwarding address, George T. Bro- 
man, Greenwood, Ark.” 





IN ATLANTA THE 


ANSLEY 
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Cross chonnel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 

47 Hotels operoted by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 

British Evropean Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles, 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

*@- 
1950-HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL. 
WAYS—THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT .. . Include a visit to the fomows 
thrines of Britain ond Ireland. 

*@- 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
mop, write Dept, 33 of any of these offices: 


* NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
* CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSolle Street 
© LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. éth St. 
@ TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 








IN BIRMINGHAM THE 


TUTWILER 


IN NEW ORLEANS THE 


ST. CHARLES 





IN NASHVILLE THE 


ANDREW JACKSON 


IN MONTGOMERY THE 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER JR., V. P. & Gen. Mar. 











Safe Deposit. In Peoria, IIl., at the 
depth of the coal strike, truckmen deliv- 
ering a load of precious coal to the Wil- 
liam H. Friedrick house aimed at what 
they thought was the cellar chute, learned 
too late that they had dumped it all into 
an abandoned cistern. 


Concordance. In Harlem, Publisher 
Levi (“Professor”) Graham was released 
on $500 bail after police seized 225,000 
copies of his “spiritual guidance” booklets 
in which, the cops said, the biblical ref- 
erence numbers were tips in policy games, 


The End. In Malden, Mass., Waldo F. 
Davis left a half-completed income tax 
form on the dining-room table, stepped 
into the bathroom, and with a razor fatal- 
ly slashed his wrist. 
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MEN appreciate, WOMEN admire 
the clean-cut good looks of Arrow White Shirts / 


Put on America’s most popular shirt— Arrow 
Dart! You just can’t look better ... you just can't 
help being noticed favorably! 

Collar that’s non-wilt ... won't wrinkle . . . fits 
perfectly . . . can't be copied! Arrow has made 


BILLIONS of collars! 


Fit that curves and tapers to follow your body 
lines! It's Arrow Mitoga. Real comfort! 


Wear to delight you! Thank Arrow’s quality 
combed broadcloth! 


Tip to ladies. Arrow Shirts hold their fit be- 
cause they're Sanforized-labeled. They wash 
beautifully and iron in a jiffy—thanks to their 
fine fabrics and careful tailoring! Arrow buttons 
are good-looking . . . durable . . . anchored on! 

Neckties featured are Arrow’s new “Ceramics” 
inspired by colorful antique pottery designs. $2. 


Four other smart Arrow Collar styles 


The NEW MALL 
<_"*"*"_—""_& 


Dart’s twin, in finer 
quality broadcloth 
Non-wilt collar 


$395 





PAR 
——> 


The new widespread 
soft collar 
Broadcloth, French 
or regula r cuffs. 








$365 
GORDON DOVER 
<——_—_“@ 
Ever popular button- 
down oxford, First 
choice of college 
men 
$395 
Man above is wearing the Arrow part, America’s favorite white shirt. $3.65, 
DALE 
> ET a 
Only Arrow Shirts have ee ee 
broadcloth, Regular 
7 f 
the Famous Arrow Collar/ oa 
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What makes a fine car FINE, 
Ford HAS! compare wee ot 


Ride for ride, it doesn't take its hat off 
to anybody! From the new front seat 
with non-sag springs and buoyant foam- 
rubber cushion, to the hushed “Mid 
Ship” ride in the “sound-conditioned,” 
heavy gauge steel “Lifeguard” body, you 


get comfort that’s in a class by itself! 
4 








Power per pound, ah, there's the 
secret of that sweet Ford “feel”! 
The '50 Ford has a new 100 horse- 
power V-8, the same type engine 
used in America's finest cars and it 
runs so very quietly you'll say: “It 
whispers while it works!" 


Safety for safety... Ford takes the 
cup here, too, with those’’King Size” 
Brakes that gentle you down to a 
full stop with 35% less pedal push! 
And those big windows give you a 


“look see’ fore and aft, that’s Ford 
really something to cheer about! : touches 
“nothing 


Fine, yes, fine at low dollar price. 
Just add up the things you call 
“fine’“—style, comfort, perform- 
ance, safety—you get ‘em all in the 
"50 Ford plus another little item 
big cars can’t even claim, and that’s 
economy! 


“TEST-DRIVE” A'50 FORD 


before you buy any car! 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





QaonTina-Render. 


For new readers—and to refresh the 
memories of the rest of us—this is the 
first of a series of Letters on Trme’s 
kind of journalism, to appear occa- 
sionally in this space. Most of them 

oa will be based on 

Time, The Story 

of an Experiment, 

written by the ed- 

itors on the occa- 

Sw sion of our 25th 
anniversary. 


RY 





Sa“ 


It costs about $1.50 a word to 
write Time these days, and that in- 
cludes editorial costs only—no paper, 
printing, distribution or other ex- 
penses. Why does it cost so much? In 
the past, news has been adequately 
transferred from mind to mind 
for far less than that. 


The world community of 
1950 has a much more difficult 
news problem. Knowledge in 
the 2oth Century—while enor- 
mously greater than ever be- 
fore—is very unevenly distrib- 
uted. Specialists are every- 
where—on the faculty of a 
university, even among members of 
the same household. Various publica- 
tions address themselves to specialists: 
one speaks to the physicist, another to 
his wife (who can’t do long division), 
another to their son who is absorbed 
in music, another to their neighbor 
whose consuming interest is politics. 
But all these individuals have to pull 
their weight in the same civilization. 


On this common meeting ground 
stands 20th Century journalism’s great 
responsibility. Journalism has to talk 
to the physicist, his wife, his mu- 
sician son and his political neighbor 
all at once. 


Trme’s $1.50 is spent in an effort to 
tell the reader—in this 20th Century 
community of specialization, complex- 
ity and confusion—what the news is, 
and to tell it in such a way that the 
reader will take it in and be able to 
use it Use it how? To make money? 
To impress his acquaintances? Possi- 
bly. But chiefly to make him think and 


care about his world. People living 
today in the U.S. anc& other parts of 
the free world are engaged in a great 
historical experiment; they are faced 
with the challenge of establishing and 
extending the first democratic civiliza- 
tion. For them, news has a meaning 
that it did not have in the days of 
Pericles or Pitt. The decisions of the 
2oth Century rest with the people. To 
act, they have to know and to care. 
The reader's assimilation of news 
will never be “effortless.” Tue, how- 
ever, tries to sift, sort, condense and 
explain the news by this simple stand- 
ard: How much effort can an ordinar- 
ily educated and intelligent man or 
woman be expected to use in under- 
standing this story? It’s no use saying 
that 80 million Americans ought to 
have a thorough grasp of physics by 
this time next year. Whether 
A\ they ought to or not, they 
won't. Until they do, the jour- 
nalist who wants to commu- 
nicate anything about physics 
must continue to explain cer- 
tain rudiments in terms that 
readers will understand. A 
journalist who gives his read- 
er simple but necessary back- 
ground material departs from 
a practice which a great contempo- 
rary philosopher* has called “the tire- 
some pretense that writer and reader 
know more than they do.” 


The reader must be told the news 

event. Sometimes, that is enough; the 
event may be part of a series just 
as well known to 
him as it is to the al x 
editor. More of- 
ten, the reader 
wants to know 
where and how 
the event fits. 
Time aims to tell the man who came 
late to the ball game what the score 
is, who made the runs, and how the 
prospect looks. Nobody is on time for 
all the ball games. 


Cordially yours, 


Pronte & Beas 


* Harvard’s Emeritus Professor William 
Ernest Hocking, in Freedom of the Press. 
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Your Policies... 





Tuere is no better insurance protec- 
IT MEANS tion than a policy in a company of 


The America Fore Group. ... So when 
SoU Re a your agent or broker delivers a policy 
with the America Fore seal, you will 


know that he has provided you with 


ee protection in a strong company—one 
that has paid all just losses promptly 
and in full—through wars, depressions 

and disasters! 


Rely on your local America Fore 
Insurance Man for sound insur- 
ence protection—and for full, 
friendly help in settling claims! To 
locote your nearby America Fore 
Insurance Man, call Western Union 
by number, ask for Operator 25. 
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THE NATION 


Fun for All 

A white-haired old party named Jack 
Alonzo Goldie got into a Chinese robe at 
Rockport, Mass. last week, put a black 
band around his head and announced that 
1) he was The Zoom, and 2) that an H- 
bomb was going to blow the world up on 
April 7, 1954. He asked one & all to be- 
come Zoomites, and join him in burrow- 
ing underground. Father Divine took a 
different attitude. He claimed that he was 
responsible for the bomb, through some 
kind of telepathic influence on President 
Truman, and that it was a fine thing. 
His exact words: “Wonderful! Wonder- 
ful! Wonderful!” 

Technically, spring was almost here, 
but the weather was sullen about it. 
Things warmed up a bit in the South, and 
at week’s end the temperature got above 
freezing as far north as Boston. But New 
England's snow-buried sugar maples were 
not yet giving up their sap, and citizens 
of the Midwest were still recovering from 
blizzards and roaring winds. 

The Long & Short of It. The more 
fearless molders of U.S. opinion—the ad- 
vertising agency, the department store 
and the beauty salon—paid no attention. 
Bock beer was duly publicized. Women’s 
skirts were raised to what is known as 
“mid-calf” for the new season—a maneu- 
ver which would doubtless enable the 


“Tue Zoom” 


fiends of fashion to start lowering them 
again in the fall. Women who had cut off 
most of their hair in 1949 because they 
looked so frightful with it long, were 
urged by Elizabeth Arden to grow it 
out immediately because they looked so 
frightful with it short. 

Because of New York’s water shortage, 
the Brooklyn baseball club started dig- 
ging a well near the first-base line at 
Ebbet’s Field, planned to use it in irrigat- 
ing the infield grass. Ernie’s Enterprises, a 
St. Louis firm, announced that it had 
orders for 50,000 Eagle Beaks—horn- 
rimmed spectacles with large false noses 
attached to them. U.S. citizens were also 
snapping up Miss Gorgeous Blond Fan 
Dancing Photos (smiles and dances be- 
fore your eyes), Nature Boy Squirt Ash 
Trays, Hollywood Floating Cutie Doll 
Pencils, Goofy Eggs (won't stand still 
unless you know the secret) and Magic 
Light Bulbs (mysteriously lights while 
held in your hand). 

Very Sinc. At the annual Dania, Fla. 
Tomato Festival, squads of barefooted 
young ladies in T-shirts and shorts threw 
tomatoes at each other. Nick Gulas, a 
Nashville promoter, proudly announced a 
Seven Girl Rassle Royal (every girl bat- 
tling for herself) at the Hippodrome. A 
widow who described herself as attrac., 
vivac., affect. & sinc, advertised for a hus- 
band in the Los Angeles Mirror. Her 
reasons: “Wd. enjoy mat. rt. man bec. I 





Tomato Tossers 


did enjoy marriage & comp. Very sinc. 
Exchange ref. & rec, snap.” 

Ulises A. Sanabria, 43, a Chicago tele- 
vision executive, married his son’s di- 
vorced wife, thereby becoming his grand- 
daughter’s stepfather. Bewhiskered, 102- 
year-old J. Frank Dalton went into court 
in Union, Mo., swore that he was Jesse 
James and petitioned to have his rightful 
name restored. The judge turned him 
down, in tones of disbelief, and then 
growled: “[But] if he is Jesse James I 
suggest he retreat to his rendezvous and 
ask his good God to forgive him,” The 
Treasury Department announced a re- 
surgence of moonshining in the U.S. 

The nation, in a word. was still cling- 
ing firmly to the proposition that a man 
had a right to be a little pixilated if he 
wanted—even though he might be blown 
into radioactive scrapple next week. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Nonpolitical Politics 

With the hustle of a heavyweight cham- 
pion’s entourage heading for Pompton 
Lakes, Harry Truman and his retinue filed 
aboard the presidential yacht Williams- 
burg this week and glided south down 
Chesapeake Bay toward Key West, Fla. 
The destroyer William C. Lawe steamed 
along nearby, carrying Secret Service men, 
newsmen and photographers. 

At 175, the champ was carrying too 


Associated Press 
“Jesse JAMES” 


Goofy eggs, magic lights and a well on the first base line. 
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much poundage and there were a few 
fatigue pencilings around the mouth; oth- 
erwise he seemed to be in good shape. But 
it was time for some serious training. Al- 
though his own title would not go on the 
line for another two years, Harry Truman 
was going to climb into the ring for the 
1950 congressional elections and take on 
some of the ruggedest heavyweights in the 
Republicans’ stable. By mixing work with 
three weeks of lolling under the Key West 
sun, the President and his advisers hoped 
to sharpen up for a big tour that will take 
him across the U.S, and back in May. Just 
about every trend spotter, word shaper 
and evil-eye caster on the President’s staff 
was on hand to condition the champ and 
polish up his footwork. 

The Counter-Punch. The Republicans’ 
biggest weapon in 1950 was certain to be 
the same one that they had been using in 
some form or another since 1934: the 
charge of Democratic softness toward 
Communists. Familiar with such tactics as 
they were, from previous encounters in 
the ring, the President and his aides were 
plainly worried about how to counter the 
punches this year. The trials of Hiss, 
Fuchs and Coplon gave the Republicans 
more wallop than they had before. The 
headline-catching feints of Wisconsin’s 
Joe McCarthy (see below), even if he 
hadn’t landed any hard blows, were not 
making it any easier. Five speech-writing 
aides were put to work preparing the pat- 
tern of the President’s counter-tactics. 

About May 1, after a month back at his 
desk in the White House, the President 
will begin a slow trip westward to dedicate 
a new dynamo at Washington’s Grand 
Coulee Dam. Officially, the trip will be 
billed as “nonpolitical,” an ancient device 
whereby a President can pay his expenses 
from his $40,000-a-year travel allowance 
instead of from the party treasury. He 
will deliver the Democratic line as the 
presidential train winds through Mary- 
land, where Millard Tydings is gunning 
for re-election to the Senate; Pennsyl- 
vania, where Democratic Senate Whip 
Francis Myers faces a stiff fight against 
Republican Governor James Duff; Ohio, 
where the President would love to kayo 
Senator Bob Taft; Indiana, where Repub- 
lican Homer Capehart is up for re-elec- 
tion; and Illinois, where Senate Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas has to step fast to be 
sure of another term. If time and disposi- 
tion permit, there will probably be side 
excursions, including a lunge into Wiscon- 
sin for a few quick jabs at Republican 
Alexander Wiley. 

The Manly Art. On his trip back to 
Washington, the President will stop off at 
Chicago. There, more than 2,000 Demo- 
crats—the entire National Committee, 
Administration leaders, Cabinet officers— 
will convene for three days in mid-May in 
the biggest off-year political powwow in 
U.S. history. Its purpose is to make 1950 
sound as important as 1952 to keep the 
Republicans from making big gains, as 
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Shoemaker—Chicago Doily News 
“Yes, THEN We’Li ALL SLEEP BETTER.” 
Republicans sat back... 


they have the past three times, in non- 
presidential election years. On the third 
day of the Chicago convention, the champ 
himself will go a few fast rounds and lec- 
ture the party faithful on the manly art 
of political offense. That will climax Har- 
ry Truman’s nonpolitical spring tour. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Battle of the Files 


Across the committee table in the Sen- 
ate’s marble-columned caucus room, Wis- 
consin’s pugnacious Senator Joe McCar- 
thy glared defiantly at his tormentors. On 
the witness table in front of him lay the 
case histories with which he promised to 
prove his charge that the State Depart- 
ment was infested with card-carrying 
Communists and their friends. But for 





International 
SENATOR McCartuy 
. «as the Democrats bored in. 


two days he had been too busy fending 
off the heckling questions of Democratic 
committeemen to spread out his evidence. 

Republicans sat back out of the line of 
fire as the Democrats bored in, Ex-Marine 
McCarthy might turn out to have some- 
thing, after all; the State Department's 
reputation for security was none too sa- 
vory. But until he could prove it, the 
G.O.P. was going to let Freshman Mc- 
Carthy defend his own outpost. 

Burning Fires. That was all right with 
Joe McCarthy. If he could once force 
open the full State Department files, he 
was sure he could round up enough evi- 
dence to keep the campaign fires burning 
clear through the November elections. 
Leaning across the committee table, he 
said furiously: “You are not fooling me. 
This committee [is] not seeking to get 
the names of bad security risks, but seek- 
ing rather to find out the names of my 
informants so they can be kicked out of 
the State Department tomorrow.” From 
the other side of the table Connecticut's 
Brien McMahon shouted back, white with 
rage: “When you start making charges of 
that sort about me, you had better re- 
flect on it, and more than once.” 

To the din of table-pounding, the battle 
of the files went on. The Democrats were 
not going to let McCarthy get a look at 
the files if they could help it; they de- 
manded to hear his charges and his proof. 
Most of his accusations seemed to be a 
rehash of an old list of 108 names, dredged 
up in 1947 by the House Appropriations 
Committee. Since then, presumably, all 
had been rescreened by the State Depar*- 
ment’s security board (headed by Repub- 
lican Conrad Snow) or the President's 
Loyalty Review Board (headed by Re- 
publican Seth Richardson). 

Angry Denials. By week’s end Mc- 
Carthy had fetched up only two or three 
headline-catching tidbits for the Senate 
Committee. One was a passing reference 
to Ambassador-at-Large Philip Jessup 
(“An unusual affinity for Communist 
causes”). Another was the name of a sus- 
pect who turned out to be neither a Com- 
munist nor a State Department employee. 
She was ex-U.N. Delegate Dorothy Ken- 
yon, onetime Manhattan municipal court 
judge, whom McCarthy accused of having 
belonged to “at least 28 Communist-front 
organizations.” 

From Manhattan Dorothy Kenyon 
promptly blasted back at McCarthy as an 
“unmitigated liar,’ and asked the com- 
mittee’s permission to prove it. 

This week McCarthy started out again. 
Before he begged off for the day, pleading 
that he had to get the rest of his data 
together, he ticked off a handful of State 
Department employees past & present 
whose records he thought worth investi- 
gating. Of those still at work in State, 
the biggest name in the net was not ex- 
actly king-sized: Haldore Hanson, 37, who 
handles cultural jobs for the department, 
and technical work under the Point Four 
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program. Hanson, said McCarthy, was 
guilty of “pro-Communist activities,” and 
hero-worshiped Chinese Communist Boss 
Mao from his days as a correspondent in 
Asia. The State Department replied that 
it was convinced of Hanson’s patriotism. 

McCarthy still had a long way to go 
before proving that there are 57 Commu- 
nists at work in the State Department. 


TRIALS 


Day of Judgment 

From the beginning of the Judy Coplon- 
Valentin Gubichev espionage trial, Man- 
hattan’s big, moon-faced Federal Judge 
Sylvester Ryan had been getting a hotfoot 
from the defense lawyers almost every 
day. Even after Judy fired her bench- 
baiting lawyer—brassy, little Archie 
Palmer—in mid-trial, things did not im- 
prove. The court got her three lawyers 
who had been assisting Archie. Judy pout- 
ed and said she didn’t like them. Then the 
attorneys pouted. They obviously hoped 
to appeal on grounds that Government 
Girl Judy Coplon was the victim of preju- 
dicial treatment: as the trial drew to a 
close last week, they refused to cross- 
examine Government witnesses, made no 
final statement to the jury. 

Hot Blood. Unlike them, Abraham L. 
Pomerantz, Gubichev’s lawyer, battled 
hard for his client. The substance of his 
defense: the stolid Russian, a $6,050-a- 
year engineer for the U.N., had not kept 
his Manhattan trysts with Judy to receive 
state secrets from her, but only to express 
his “hot-blooded” love. But when the jury 
came in, after 19 hours and 10 minutes, its 
foreman announced that the verdict for 
both defendants was: “Guilty.” 

Judy stared accusingly at the jury with 
tears‘ welling up in her eyes. Her alleged 
lover, Gubichev, looked only infinitely 
bored. 

He was just as impassive, two days 
later, as he was called up to be sentenced. 
Speaking calmly in Russian (he speaks 
English well), he read a complaining state- 
ment to the court. The U.S. had violated 
his diplomatic immunity, he said, and 
what’s more, the FBI had tried to get in- 
formation about Russian military affairs 
from him. 

Judge Ryan listened intently. Was 
there, he finally asked, anything further? 
U.S. Attorney Irving Saypol rose. He had 
a letter from the U.S. Attorney General. 
He said: “. . . Upon the recommendation 
of the Department of State, it is recom- 
mended that Your Honor suspénd any 
sentence against this defendant . . . [if] 
he departs from the U.S. within two 
weeks . . .” 

Smiling Defiance. Gubichev smiled. 
The judge stared sternly, and then, before 
agreeing to the Government’s request, 
voiced his pent-up indignation on Gu- 
bichev: “. . . You came here as an emis- 
sary of peace; you were acceptable among 
us in the role of a friend . . . but you 
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betrayed the cause of peace. You have, by 
your acts, attempted to destroy the hopes 
of millions . . . And you do all this with 
arrogance ... there is a smile on your 
lips . . . you are defiant of all humanity.” 
Then, sentencing Gubichev to 15 years in 
prison, and suspending the sentence, the 
judge warned that he would still have to 
face some day another tribunal, the “‘om- 
nipotent Judge, who will pass judgment 
on us all,” 

After that, Judge Ryan turned to De- 
fendant Coplon, asked if she had anything 
to say. Judy Coplon replied firmly: “Not 
at this time, Your Honor.” Speaking like a 


N. Y. Daily Mirror—Iinternational 
VALENTIN GUBICHEV 
He had to wait for orders. 





sorrowing father banishing a daughter 
from his doorstep, Judge Ryan read her a 
lecture too: 

“You have brought dishonor on the 
name you bear. . . and tragedy upon your 
family . . . You have been disloyal to the 
country which has nourished you. . . My 
observation of you during the trial and 
my knowledge of the facts convince me 
that the seeds of disloyalty still find root 
within your breast.” Judy, too, got 15 
years. With the sentence she had received 
for espionage in Washington last summer, 
it added up to a maximum of 25 in all. 

That did not quite end the Coplon- 
Gubichev case. Though the State Depart- 
ment’s request for a suspended sentence 
(made for the sake of U.S. nationals 
behind the Iron Curtain) had given Gu- 
bichey a chance to go scot-free, he didn’t 
jump at it. Obviously he had to wait while 
the Kremlin made up his mind for him. 
His attorney went ahead with plans for 
appeal—just in case his bosses left him in 


the lurch. But they didn’t. After four 
days, Gubichev got his orders: he would 
be shipped out on the Polish liner Batory, 
the useful Communist vessel which had 
once carried off ex-Communist Spy Get- 
hart Eisler as a stowaway. 


THE CONGRESS 


Vocation with Vacation 

Like the turtle, the bureaucrat, hunched 
up within the comfortable armor plate of 
civil-service regulations, seldom moves at 
a pace faster than a lumbering lurch. But 
head, neck and unwinking eye can zip out 
with wondrous speed—to snap at a tax- 
payer, look out a window at a parade, or 
sip a slow cup of coffee at the nearest 
Government cafeteria. Last week the Sen- 
ate heard another little-noted fact about 
his living habits: he can, and frequently 
does, enjoy the equivalent of about ten 
weeks of paid vacation a year. 

Illinois’ Senator Paul Douglas—a rare 
animal himself, being an economy-minded 
Fair Dealer—proved it with simple arith- 
metic. Federal law grants some 1,500,000 
Government employees 26 working days of 
paid “vacation leave,” plus 15 days of paid 
sick leave, plus eight national holidays. 
This totals 49 working days off, which, 
when divided by the five-day Government 
work week, equals just one day less than 
ten weeks. He hadn't even counted the 
average four days off each year granted 
Washington workers because of midsum- 
mer heat or Government ceremony. 

And if you wanted to figure the 30- 
minute daily coffee time, you could bring 
the total working hours of a civil-service 
employee down to 1,585 a year, as com- 
pared with the 1,900 hours “considered a 
very liberal standard in private industry,” 
Douglas said. (In actual practice, he add- 
ed, the civil-service average was around 
1,650 hours.) 

Many Government workers—postal 
employees, for example—do not get such 
handsome treatment, he pointed out. His 
proposal: the Government could save 
$1oo million annually without cutting a 
single essential service by scaling civil- 
service vacations down to 20 working 
days a year and cutting paid sick leave to 
twelve working days. When the Senate 
voted it down 57 to 14 (primarily because 
he had awkwardly tried to tack on his plan 
as an amendment to an appropriation 
bill), he braved the scdwls of civil serv- 
ants lurking on the edges of the chamber, 
promised to keep trying. 

Last week the Senate also: 

@ Agreed to rescue the controversial dis- 
placed-persons law from the smothering 
wing of Nevada’s Pat McCarran, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, for a 
vote early next month. 

The House: 

@ Pigeonholed in the House Rules Com- 
mittee the Senate-approved Lodge-Gos- 
sett constitutional amendment to change 
the system of counting electoral votes in 
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THE SENATE'S MOST EXPENDABLE 


In the Senate Restaurant, and along the tiled Senate corri- 
dors, Senators are known not only by the headlines they make 


but also by the company they keep; by their native ability and 


practical effectiveness as legislators; by the work they do, or 


avoid. A favorite pastime is picking the worst of the lot. 


It involves standards of comparison. It is easy to sigh for 


the days of Senators with tongues of silver and minds of steel, 


to forget that some of today’s Senators rank high in character 


and vision, that few of the present Senators are as bad as 
some specimens of recent history—the Bilbos, Huey Longs, 


“Pappy” O'’Daniels and “Cotton Ed” 
Smiths. Some are merely time servers 
and seat warmers who are as incapable of 
harm as of greatness. There are others 
whose antics are sometimes cheap and 
whose motivations are sometimes sordid. 
But their faults in one area of lawmaking 
or politicking are offset by their useful- 
ness in others. After allowances are made 
for such human frailty, these eight would 
turn up on most lists of the Senate’s 
most expendable men: 

Kenneth D. McKellar, Democrat 
from Tennessee, 81, relentless in his prej- 
udices, vicious in his vendettas. Under 
the congressional rules which promote 
men by seniority instead of ability, 
Spoilsman McKellar wields immense 
power. As chairman of the Senate’s 
money-spending machinery, he brow- 


beats and bullies Senators who need his 
approval for their pet projects. He badg- 


ered David Lilienthal because Lilienthal 
refused to load TVA with McKellar pa- 
tronage, yelped that ECAdministrator 
Paul Hoffman ought to resign for the 
good of the country. A Senator longer 
than any of his colleagues (33 years), 
Kenneth McKellar, hell-raiser in com- 
mittee and on the floor, has long been the 
meek and humble stooge of Tennessee’s 
E. H. (“Boss”) Crump. 

Patrick A. (Pat) McCarran, Demo- 
crat from Nevada, 73, pompous, vindic- 
tive and power-grabbing—a sort of Mc- 
Kellar with shoes on. Working hand in 
glove with McKellar, he tied the 81st 
Congress’ appropriations machinery in 
knots, staged a one-man committee fili- 
buster against a liberalized bill to admit 
D.P.s to the U.S., and almost succeeded 
—with McKellar—in mutilating the 
Marshall Plan last summer. To control 
or retaliate against Senators who stand 
up against him, the silver-haired spokes- 
man of the silver bloc swings a big club: 
chairmanship of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which passes on all claims against 
the Government and judiciary patronage. 

Harry Pulliam Cain, Republican from 
Washington, 44, tall, lean, friendly—and 
a lightweight. As early as 1947, he urged 
withdrawal of occupation forces from 
Germany, and an end to the denazifica- 
tion program. On occasion, he subjects 
the Senate to hammy theatrics and wild 
filibusters. Some of his Senate colleagues 
would be inclined to rate him as no more 
than a noisy nonentity if he were not 
something more bothersome—the real- 
estate lobby’s warmest friend. 
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William E. Jenner, Republican from Indiana, who is devoid 
of influence among his colleagues and partisan-minded to the 
last brain cell. He recently implied that the H-bomb was part 
of a Democratic plot to wipe out civilization. Jenner’s political 
vision is too myopic to win him classification even as a nation- 
alist—he seems to think that the world consists only of the 
state of Indiana and that small patch of Chicago which holds 
up Colonel Bertie McCormick’s Tribune Tower. So intense 
were Jenner's isolationist views when he returned from a 
worldwide senatorial junket last year (with a senatorial sub- 
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committee of which he was not even a 
member) that a Washington correspond- 
ent began his story: “Senator Jenner 
returned to Washington today and gave 
the whole world 24 hours to get out.” 
Waspish, 41-year-old Bill Jenner is a 
small man to use the Senate office cham- 
bers once occupied by the late great 
George W. Norris. 

Glen H. Taylor, 45, Democrat from 
Idaho, the banjo-twanging playboy of 
the Senate. An easy mark for far-left 
propaganda, he ran as Henry Wallace's 
vice presidential candidate on the 1948 
Progressive Party ticket, has since tried 
to be a good boy to get Democratic help 
in his re-election campaign. His major 
achievement while in office: a “cross- 
country peace crusade” on horseback 
which covered only miles by horse 
and the rest by car. 

William Langer, Republican from 
North Dakota, who was almost barred 
from his Senate seat in 1941 on grounds 
of “moral turpitude” growing out of 
some old charges of corruption while he 
was governor of North Dakota. He has 
since made several Senators regret their 
votes to seat him. A lone wolf, incapable 
of cooperation, 63-year-old Isolationist 
Langer has probably introduced more 
trivial bills than any other Senator, once 
proposed that the U.S. withhold the 
$3,750,000,000 loan from Britain and use 
the money to provide urinalysis for U.S. 
citizens. 

George W. Malone, isolationist Re- 
publican from Nevada, a onetime prize- 
fighter who fights a loud, long fight for 
narrow sectional interests. His Senate 
office is a rat’s nest of statistics on the 
West’s mineral resources and little else; 
his chair on the Senate floor is often va- 
cant. Fifty-nine-year-old “Molly” Ma- 
lone once represented the Western min- 
ing and industrial interests in the Capi- 
tol lobby; as a Senator, he still does. 

Elmer Thomas, Democrat from Okla- 
homa, 73, who votes pro-labor often 
enough to win labor’s support at elec- 
tions, but owes much of his backing to 
oil and private utilities. Two years ago he 
was exposed for trading in the cotton 
commodities market—through his wife 
—during his chairmanship of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. Thomas made 
himself look silly and embarrassed his 
country on a tour of western Europe 
last year by complaining loudly that 
the Swedish government had not enter- 
tained him richly enough, 
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presidential elections (Time, Feb. 13). 
@ Voted to make Hawaii a state (having 
already endorsed statehood for Alaska), 
sent the bill to the Senate where a similar 
proposal had been shelved three years ago. 


"I'm No Lady" 

In the early days, before Capitol Hill 
knew buxom Mary Teresa Norton as 
“Battling Mary,” a Congressman gallantly 
offered to yield the floor to “the lady from 
New Jersey.” Snapped Mary: “I’m no 
lady. I'm a member of Congress and I 
shall proceed accordingly.” 

For 25 years she had proceeded with a 
firm political tread, earned labor's solid 
gratitude (as chairman of the House la- 
bor committee) by forcing a vote on the 
Wages & Hours act in 1938, mechanically 
piled up election majorities by her loyalty 
to her Jersey City (13th) district and to 
State Democratic Boss Frank Hague. 

Last week, as four opposing candidates 
battled to send her into defeat along with 
Hague in next month’s primaries, Mary 
Norton sent word from the Bethesda Na- 
val Hospital (where she was bedded with 
influenza) that, on her 75th birthday, she 
had decided to call it a day. 


ARMED FORCES 
Fighting Doctor 


Just about everybody seemed to be in 
favor of sweeping with a wide broom 
through the nation’s military hospitals. 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson was sure 
that he could save more than $25 million 
by closing down five of them and reducing 
the staff of 13 other military and naval 
hospitals. He had behind him the docu- 
mented findings of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, which were studded with instances 
where one branch of the service reared up 
costly hospitals in areas where another 
service had long wards of empty beds. 
Who was blocking these reforms? Last 
week the finger pointed in a surprising 
direction: at Rear Admiral Joel Thomp- 
son Boone, a veteran of 36 years in the 
medical corps who spoke with one of the 
Navy’s most respected voices. 

Ribbons. His record, if not his argu- 
ments, certainly entitled him to a hearing. 
Appearing last week before the House 
Armed Services Committee, he was a dis- 
tinguished grey figure in service blue. His 
chest was asplash with ribbons. In World 
War I, he had gone to France with the 
Sixth Marines and stuck with them 
through some of the bloodiest fighting of 
the war—Verdun, Belleau Wood, St. 
Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne. He earned six 
battle clasps for his Victory Medal, the 
Army’s Distinguished Service Cross, three 
Purple Hearts, five Silver Stars. He had 
also won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for twice dashing through an open, 
mustard-drenched field under “extreme 
enemy fire” to tend wounded marines. 

After the war, Boone became one of 
President Warren Harding’s White House 
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physicians, was at the President’s bedside 
in San Francisco when Harding died. Flor- 
ence Harding had so much faith in him 
that she was sure Boone could save the 
President if anyone could. Leaning over 
the bed in San Francisco’s Palace Hotel 
and listening for Harding’s heartbeat, 
Boone said quietly: “Nobody can save 
him, Mrs, Harding.” 

Responsibilities. Calvin Coolidge asked 
Boone to stay on in the White House, and 
insisted that he be on hand every morning 
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promptly at 8 o'clock to test the presi- 
dential pulse. Herbert Hoover gave him a 
new title: “Physician to the White House.” 
Worried about Hoover’s 194 lbs., Boone 
invented the “medicine-ball Cabinet.” 
Hoover was reluctant at first: “Nobody 
would want to get up and come over here 
and toss a medicine ball with me at 7 
o'clock in the morning.” But soon there 
were enough aspiring, perspiring Repub- 
licans to form two medicine-ball squads 
on the White House lawn every morning, 
tossing a 5-lb. ball over a 9-ft. net. Among 
them: Mark Sullivan, Pat Hurley, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Harlan Stone. 

During most of World War II, Boone 
ran a taut, efficient ship as head of the big 
naval hospital at Seattle. But he got to sea 
again in time to represent the medical 
corps at the surrender ceremony aboard 
the Missouri. He became a top medical 
officer in the Defense Department and 
toured the country as part of the Hoover 
Commission task force on medical service. 

Relief. Last week Admiral Boone ex- 
plained why he could not go along with 
the commission’s findings. He argued that 
Louis Johnson’s economies in the medical 
service would turn out to be false savings 
in the long run. He did not deny waste 


and duplication, but insisted that the 
services needed some leeway: “We can’t 
tell how close war is, and war means ter- 
rific expansion.” In view of all the facts 
of overlapping facilities, the committee- 
men were not overly impressed with the 
argument. 

What impressed them more was the 
fact that 60-year-old Admiral Boone had 
been relieved of his job the week before 
because of his unwillingness to go along 
with his superiors. Committee Chairman 
Carl Vinson asked Louis Johnson to hold 
the ax until a subcommittee could go out 
and see for itself. 


DISASTER 


"I'm Going Down!" 

The blizzard beat with glass-rattling 
fury on the steamy windows of Franklin 
Doughty’s comfortable South Minneapo- 
lis home. In the living room, Insurance 
Man Doughty reluctantly left a television 
basketball game, tramped upstairs to tell 
ten-year-old Janet and tousled Tommy, 8, 
to turn off Fibber McGee and Molly and 
quiet down. It was almost 9 o'clock, said 
Doughty, and high time for sleep. 

At 8:59 p.m., Northwest Airlines’ Flight 
307—out of Washington with ten passen- 
gers aboard—was cleared for instrument 
letdown to Minneapolis’ Wold-Chamber- 
lain airport. Pilot Don Jones, 42, and 
dependable “old man” of the line, hunched 
forward in his seat, his eyes fixed on the 
soft-glowing needles of the luminous in- 
struments before him. On such a night 
their judgment was better than his own; 
fine-grained snow — slanted dazzlingly 
against the windshield of his twin-engined 
Martin 2-0-2. 

One mile short of the runway’s edge the 
big transport was dragging in over the 
treetops. There was a rending crunch as 
the left wing struck a 67-ft. steel flagpole 
in Fort Snelling National Cemetery. Jones 
blurted into his radio microphone that he 
was in trouble. The control tower ordered 
him to head for the field. Back came the 
pilot’s last words: “I can’t! I can’t! I’m 
falling! I’m going down!” The left wing 
ripped away and spun off into the dark- 
ness. Helplessly the crippled plane tum- 
bled toward the soft yellow lights of the 
West Minnehaha Parkway residential sec- 
tion, plummeted into Frank Doughty’s 
house with a roar and “a flash like a 
dozen suns,” as a neighbor described it. 
Flames burst from the upstairs windows, 
and tiny pieces of hot metal rained over 
the neighborhood. 

Downstairs in the house, Doughty and 
his wife started toward the stairway, but 
had to retreat from the gasoline-fired 
flame already roaring through the hall. 
They turned quickly to follow their older 
daughter through a living-room window. 
Moments later, as Doughty tried to raise 
a ladder to the second story from the 
backyard, the walls of the house bulged 
outward and collapsed into a flaming 
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crackling heap. The storm swirled the 
sparks and oily black smoke into the freez- 
ing night, and counted its death toll: Janet 
and Tommy Doughty killed in their beds, 
Pilot Jones, his crew of two and all of the 
ten passengers aboard Flight 307. 


CALIFORNIA 


Lubrication Expert 

Brother C. (for Cash, he likes to say) 
Thomas Patten had little contact with 
religion as a youngster in Tennessee. “My 
Daddy was baptized a Baptist in a moun- 
tain stream,” he explains, “but a crawfish 
bit him on his big toe and he never went 
back.” Tom got to be a carouser, “drank 





tome which explained Brother Tom’s role 
in the world: “After scanning the honor 
roll of the obedient, the eyes of God 
rested on the name of C. Thomas Patten 
. . . Thus was born God’s businessman of 
the hour ... Business adventures for 
God are still taking form and this man of 
God is now trudging ahead to a goal of 
enormous accomplishments.” 

Pastor in Pistachio. Business, by earth- 
ly standards, was good indeed. Tom 
worked up a wardrobe of 46 expensive 
suits (favorite: a pistachio-green gabar- 
dine), a flock of screaming sport shirts 
and cowboy jackets, 200 pairs of cowboy 
boots, some worth $200. “I like to keep 
my feet covered,” explained Brother Tom. 


Carl Bigelow—Oakland Tribune 


Tom & BeBe PATTEN WITH STUDENTS 
“Give ’em the Word, the Word, the Word.” 


like a fish,” even got himself a suspended 
two-year prison sentence for driving a 
stolen car across a state line. But he saw 
the light after he met Evangelist Bebe 
Harrison, “the only woman I ever saw 
that I couldn’t get fresh with.” 

Tom and Bebe decided to do the Lord's 
work together. They got married in 1935, 
set to spreading the Gospel in 38 states, 
then settled down in Oakland seven years 
ago. Under the chilly scrutiny of the Oak- 
land Council of Churches, they started 
holding revivals and set up three schools 
—the Academy of Christian Education, 
Patten College and Patten Seminary. Stu- 
dents joined up at the rate of 300 a year, 
paying $20 a month tuition, slipping on 
bright school sweaters with big block Ps, 
and learning the school yells. Sample, 
adopted from the old “Give ’em the ax”: 
“Give ’em the Word, the Word, the 
Word.” Some paid $5 for the academy’s 
first and only yearbook, The Portal, a 
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Bebe’s taste leaned toward less gaudy 
satin dresses and silver foxes. Between 
them the Pattens shared four Cadillacs, 
two Packards, a Lincoln, a Chrysler, an 
Oldsmobile and a $6,000 cabin cruiser. 

Such displays of wealth were enough to 
breed doubt in some of the faithful. A 
few followers went to the district attor- 
ney. Last week Tom Patten, a strapping, 
218-lb. six-footer with a toothy grin and a 
fat face, was on trial in Alameda County 
Courthouse charged with mulcting some 
of his flock of $20,000. One of the shaken 
believers, an unemployed food caterer 
named George Lewis, told the jury how 
he had parted with more than $10,000. 
“I'd go to a Patten meeting with my full 
pay ($125 a week) and come out with a 
couple of dollars. I just couldn’t seem to 
keep from giving it.” Witness Lewis com- 
plained that Brother Tom said the money 
was going to be used for noble purposes— 
a mammoth choir loft to be raised and 


lowered by push button, a glass-enclosed 
baptistery similarly operated, a big elec- 
tric Escalator running from nave to altar. 
But none of these things materialized. 
Mrs. Freeda Borchardt, once the Pattens’ 
cleaning woman, explained forlornly that 
she and her husband had coughed up 
$2,800 after Brother Tom referred to her 
during a church service as “the meanest 
woman in Oakland.” 

Pupils on Parade. Outside the court- 
house last week, as the trial went into its 
third week, sympathetic Patten College 
students showed up one day in their P- 
lettered sweaters, toted around signs at- 
tacking the D.A. until Bebe—recently the 
mother of twins—drove up in a new Cad- 
illac convertible and urged them to return 
to the classrooms. 

Tom Patten had three lawyers (a Prot- 
estant, a Catholic and a Jew), and was 
confident the jury would clear him. As for 
all the money he spends, “People give it 
to me—I’m the man who keeps the wheel 
lubricated to keep the spiritual machinery 
moving.” Said Bebe: “‘We have God on 
our side . . . Glory hallelujah. Amen!” 


THE SOUTH 
Broken Monopoly 


To its critics in the North and to its 
critics abroad (who know it only in the 
exaggerated lines of caricature), Southern 
justice is just another way of saying 
injustice in two words. But that it need 
not always be a white man’s monopoly 
and is not always so, was shown last week 
by two Southern juries. 

A Leather Strap. In Rome, Ga., a fed- 
eral jury had listened for ten days to the 
story of what happened one night almost 
a year ago in the little (pop. 200) moun- 
tain town of Hooker, just across from the 
Tennessee line. There was not much argu- 
ment over the facts. A hooded mob of Ku 
Kluxers planted a flaming cross in the 
front yard of Mrs. Mamie Clay, broke up 
a neighborhood party and then hauled 
seven Negroes off to a nearby schoolyard. 
There, one by one, they were ordered to 
strip off their trousers, were thrown to 
the ground and lashed with a wide leather 
strap. 

It was the kind of story that local pros- 
ecutors often show no curiosity about. 
But the federal Government, taking the 
case out of Georgia’s hands, charged 
chunky, placid Dade County Sheriff John 
W. Lynch, three deputies and six Klans- 
men with conspiring to violate the civil- 
rights provisions of the 14th Amendment.* 
Sheriff Lynch had been present when the 
Klansmen grabbed the Negroes; one of 
the victims testified that he had asked the 
sheriff for protection and the sheriff had 


* One of the amendments passed during Recon- 
struction days, which provides, among other 
things, that no state shall “deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws.” 
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walked away. The first trial last Decem- 
ber ended with a hung jury; last week a 
second set of jurors failed to find proof 
of conspiracy by the Klan. But they con- 
victed Sheriff Lynch and Deputy William 
Hartline of misusing their office in de- 
fiance of the 14th Amendment. 

A Shotgun Blast. In Walhalla, S.C., 
another jury listened to an even darker 
story. It was told by 14-year-old John 
Henry Davis, a frightened Negro boy. He 
was in the living room of “Uncle Mike” 
Rice’s farmhouse on the night of Novem- 
ber 12 when two white men rapped on the 
front door. Uncle Mike answered and he 
heard a voice asking what time it was. 
Before Rice could reply, a shotgun blast 
ripped into his leg, another tore him 
across the belly. 

The two men forced young John Henry 
to get down beside the dying man. Then 
one cut a money belt with $300 from the 
old man’s bleeding body and warned the 
boy not to move. Some time after the 
men left, John Henry got a rag and some 
water to wash the blood from Uncle 
Mike’s wounds, It didn’t do any good, he 
remembered: “After a while I called to 
Uncle Mike but Uncle Mike didn’t an- 
swer.” But it was not until next morning 
that he dared to go for the sheriff. 

Two days later, Charleston County de- 
tectives picked up two sullen, slack-jawed 
young ex-convicts named LeRoy Parker 
and James Lawing in a highway diner 
near Charleston. It took an all-white jury 
only 44 hours to find both guilty of mur- 
der. Because the jury recommended mer- 
cy, the convicts were sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 


THE GREAT PLAINS 
Pale Yellow Ghost 


For two days last week a pale yellow 
cloud rode a 7o-mile gale across the south- 
ern Great Plains. In western Kansas, high- 
blowing sands blurred the sun and built 
ripply dunes along the east-west highways. 
In parts of Oklahoma the swirling dust cut 
visibility to half a mile. Winds in northern 
Texas sawed the sandy earth out from be- 
tween dead cotton stocks, scooped fine 
topsoil from dry fields where winter wheat 
had failed to sprout because of long 
drought. Even in Dallas, 300 miles away, 
darkness came an hour early and sand 
sifted under windows and doors. Those 
who remembered the gritty, black devas- 
tating dust storms of the “Dirty Thirties” 
looked long and carefully at the sky. 

Through the old dust-bowl region— 
spreading outward from the area where the 
Texas and Oklahoma panhandles hang to- 
gether—hundreds of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts had been formed; farmers had 
“windstripped” their fields by alternating 
bands of cropland with long panels of soil- 
anchoring grassland. They had planted 
tree windbreaks, built broad terraces to 
catch snow and water, and planted crops 
on long-range rotation schedules. 
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But last week’s darkened sky was a 
brief reminder of the undone. Since dust- 
bowl days, thousands of acres of normally 
dry grasslands in Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico had been 
plowed and pulverized by “suitcase farm- 
ers.” Lured by record postwar wheat 
prices, they had sent gigantic plows into 
the poorest lands of the plains to reap 
quick profits from the opportune cycle 
of heavy rainfall. Now, in the new dry- 
ness, their fields were being abandoned 
to the drought and wind. If the dry 
cycle continued through one or two more 
years, U.S. soil conservationists warned, 
the pale yellow ghost of the grim dark 
days could turn both frightening and real. 





already dead when he injected air (“Why 
I did it, I can’t tell”) into her wasted arm. 

At 2:52 p.m., after listening to the 
judge’s careful charge, the jury filed out. 
Inside the little red brick courthouse at 
Manchester, N.H. Dr. Sander sat with 
his arm around his wife. 

It took the jury only 70 minutes to de- 
cide. As the twelve middle-aged jurors 
filed back to the jury box, one of them 
caught Mrs. Sander’s anxious eye, grinned 
broadly and tipped her a reassuring wink. 
Then Foreman Louis C. Cutter rose to 
pronounce the verdict: “Not guilty.” 

There was a little shriek of delight from 
the women spectators. Then the Sanders’ 
neighbors crowded around them jubilant- 
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THE SANDERS 
For an anxious eye, a wink. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Not Guilty 


Prosecutor William L. Phinney’s voice 
wavered for a moment, for he, like almost 
everyone in the courtroom, knew and 
liked the defendant. Then he pressed firm- 
ly on. “It is a difficult thing to ask for— 
particularly for me. But if we are to live 
in a society of laws, the people within that 
society must abide by those laws.” And so 
last week the state of New Hampshire 
demanded the conviction of 41-year-old 
Dr. Hermann Sander, accused of the mer- 
cy killing of a dying cancer patient. 

The defense attorney, white-haired 
Louis E. Wyman, had fumbled with his 
thoughts and fumbled with his papers dur- 
ing his summation. Tears were in his eyes 
as he finished. There had been no murder, 
he said, and euthanasia was not, therefore, 
an issue. Rather, as Dr. Sander had testi- 
fied, 59-year-old Mrs. Abbie Borroto was 


ly. Outside the courthouse, another crowd 
of 300 townspeople whooped and cheered. 
That night soo neighbors assembled in the 
biting cold outside the Sanders’ big white 
farmhouse for a torchlight parade. 

A few days later, Sander and his wife 
left town for two weeks’ rest. After he got 
back, the State Board of Registration in 
Medicine would decide whether, though 
free of murder, he had been guilty of 
violating medical ethics, 


MISSOURI 
Call Me Mister 


Congressman Clare Magee complained 
to the Missouri attorney general last week 
that a lot of voters in his district thought 
he was “a member of the gentler sex.” 
The understanding attorney general ruled 
that “Mr.” should be inserted before Dem- 
ocrat Magee’s name in this year’s primary 
ballots, 
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ARMAMENTS 
MAP Moves 


The billion-dollar Military Assistance 
Program (MAP) for the North Atlantic 
Treaty powers was finally moving. Almost 
a year after the signing of the grand alli- 
ance in Washington (April 4, 1949), the 
first shipment—48 U.S. Navy fighter and 
bomber planes for France—was made 
from Norfolk, Va. this week. From now 
on, the flow of U.S, arms to Europe would 
be steady and, the Western world hoped, 
steadying. 

Biggest question mark on the receiving 
end was France. Although Premier Georges 





THE NATIONS 
Cordial Visit 


A greying member of London’s Savage 
Club looked out on the bedecked and 
crowded Mall, slowly shook his head and 
muttered: “I don’t like it at all. The last 
time a French President paid a state visit 
to Britain was in 1939, and the time be- 
fore that it was 1913!” 

But few Britons saw a sign of war in 
the arrival last week of rotund, 65-year- 
old Vincent Auriol. The tensions of an un- 
easy peace stressed anew the importance 
of the 46-year-old Entente Cordiale be- 
tween France and Britain. The beaming 
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ScHUMAN & BEVIN 
To the people, a heart. 


Bidault had won an impressive vote of 
confidence in the Assembly (393-186) on 
the Communist-opposed anti-sabotage 
measure, the government’s Red troubles 
were not over. Before the final vote, Com- 
munist deputies put on a riotous show 
that was even more violent and abusive 
than last week’s. Cracked a Foreign Office 
official who must attend this week’s debate 
on ratification of the Franco-American 
military aid agreement: “Where could I 
borrow a suit of armor?” 

At week's end the French strike situa- 
tion eased; longshoremen were going back 
to work. Still, the Communists repeated 
their boast that French dock workers 
would not handle military shipments from 
the U.S. when they arrived. Any obstruc- 
tion at the ports, the government warned 
in a radio broadcast, will be met by “the 
patriotism of the French and the force 
of the law.” 
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French President and his wife were warm- 
ly welcomed and royally entertained. The 
people turned out in throngs. Auriol, re- 
sponding to cheers, placed his right hand 
over his heart and symbolically flung it 
to the people. They loved it. 

During the visit, France’s Foreign Min- 
ister Robert Schuman had a 70-minute 
session with Britain’s Ernest Bevin. They 
did not reach or seek specific agreements, 
merely exchanged views on many subjects 
of interest to both countries; the diplo- 
mats call this a tour d’horizon. But the 
most important discussions centered on 
European integration, where, according 
to the French, the British have been drag- 
ging their feet. Bevin explained Britain's 
position—particularly on the U.S.-backed 
European payments scheme: 1) the United 
Kingdom’s dollar reserves are so low that 
she cannot commit herself to any plan 
that would mean a further drain; and 2) 


as banker to the sterling area, Britain can 
do nothing that would tend to disrupt that 
trading system. 

Here was the old British dilemma: How 
to strengthen the concept of “Western 
community” without weakening the real- 
ity of Commonwealth? Auriol in a speech 
to Parliament said that the answer was a 
close “association of the military, econom- 
ic and diplomatic policies . . . of all those 
nations which .. . are ready to take part 
in the real organization of collective se- 
curity.” 


POLICIES & PRINCIPLES 


Smokescreen 

In the Kremlin’s white-and-gold St. 
George Hall, leading deputies of the Su- 
preme Soviet, Russia’s rubber-stamp par- 
liament, settled down comfortably while 
some old friends of Communism spoke of 
peace. The friends—French, British, Ca- 
nadian and U.S. emissaries of an organ- 
ization calling itself the Permanent Com- 
mittee of Partisans of Peace—were the 
first foreigners ever to appear before the 
Supreme Soviet. Their act was part of the 
current Russian peace offensive, a smoke- 
screen designed to blind the West. 

Most interesting performance was that 
of top U.S. Wallaceite Oetje John Rogge, 
who has a record of friendship toward 
many Communist causes. People the 
world over, said Rogge, ought to be free 
to criticize their governments. Later, he 
explained to Soviet newsmen: “My idea 
of a free society is one in which. . . peo- 
ple can say what they think. . .” Pravda 
gave Rogge a sharp editorial rebuke for 
his statement, and carefully edited his 
remarks so that Russian readers would not 
be contaminated by the idea of free 
speech. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Poor Precedent 

For more than two months, the Soviet 
Union had boycotted all major U.N. pro- 
ceedings because Communist China had 
not been admitted to membership. 

Last week, U.N. Secretary General 
Trygve Lie tried to resolve the impasse. 
He wanted the U.S., France and three 
other nations which have not recognized 
the Chinese Communist regime to go 
ahead and admit its delegates to. the U.N. 
anyway. Lie argued that diplomatic rec- 
ognition should not be a test of qualifica- 
tion for U.N. membership. 

His proposal missed a point. The U.S 
had agreed that it would abide by what- 
ever the U.N. Assembly decided on the 
China issue. The Russian stand was just 
the opposite: it amounted to a demand 
that U.N. recognize whatever government 
the Russians recognized. 

Lie’s proposal might set a precedent 
that would invite future boycotts on the 
Russian model. 
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BELGIUM 
Up in the Air 


“Let’s settle it, one way or the other,” 
said Belgians who wanted a national ref- 
erendum on whether King Leopold III 
should return to his throne. The vote was 
held, and this week the returns were in. 
They settled nothing. 

Leopold had said that if he got less than 
55% of the vote he would abdicate in 
favor of his son, Baudouin I (rhymes, 
approximately, with road man). Many of 
his opponents conceded that he should be 
allowed to return if he got 65%. Leaders 
of the Liberal Party, which holds the bal- 
ance of power in Parliament, imposed a 
stricter condition: they would vote against 
Leopold unless he got a majority in all 
three sections of the country—Flanders, 
Wallonia and Brabant (the Brussels area). 

The point of this condition is that Bel- 
gium, a synthetic nation, is made up of 
two somewhat antagonistic peoples, Flem- 
ings and Walloons. The monarchy in Bel- 
gium has to serve not only as a symbol of 
authority, but more importantly as a sym- 
bol of national unity. Therefore, said the 
Liberals, Leopold must be accepted by the 
Walloons as well as by the Flemings. 

Acerbity & Rancor. Socialist Leader 
Paul-Henri Spaak opposed holding a refer- 
endum. He foresaw that the vote for Leo- 
pold might fall in the indecisive area be- 
tween 55% and 65%, and that the King 
would carry Flanders, lose Wallonia. In 
that case, said Spaak, “the government 
would not only have on its hands the 
King’s abdication or return, it would also 
have to appease the anger, acerbity and 
rancor of Flanders or Wallonia.” 

Nevertheless, the government went 
ahead with the referendum which was to 
be merely advisory, i.¢., not binding on the 
Parliament. The Socialist and Liberal 
leaders urged the people to vote no on 
Leopold’s return; the Christian Socialists 
(Catholics), just short of a parliamentary 
majority, asked for a yes vote. 

Four main points were made against 
Leopold: 1) he had surrendered the Bel- 
gian army to the Germans; 2) he had re- 
fused to follow his ministers’ decision that 
he accompany them to London exile; 
3) he had accepted favors from the Ger- 
mans; 4) he had married a Fleming, beau- 
tiful Mary Liliane Baels. Leopold’s 
friends made vigorous defenses, especially 
on the surrender issue, arguing that contin- 
ued resistance would have been militarily 
futile. Probably the issue that hurt Leo- 
pold most was his marriage. Many Wal- 
loons called him “King of the Flemings.” 

Another Vote? In this week’s referen- 
dum, Leopold got 72.2% of the Flanders 
vote. He barely carried Brabant (50.2%) 
and got only 40.2% of the vote in Wal- 
lonia. For the country as a whole his 
majority was 57.68%. 

The result left Belgian politics up in the 
air. Christian Socialist Premier Gaston 
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Associated Press 
Kinc Leopotp & Wire 
He was willing. 


Eyskens decided to go to Pregny, Switzer- 
land, to confer with the exiled King. 
Three possibilities: 1) Leopold will be 
allowed to come back with the under- 
standing that he will immediately abdicate 
in favor of Baudouin; 2) the Christian 
Socialists will dissolve the government 
and seek a clear pro-Leopold majority in a 
new election; 3) some Liberal members of 
Parliament, noting that many of their 
party members voted for Leopold, may 
join with the Christian Socialists in vot- 
ing for the King’s return. 





N. R. Forbman 
Socratist SPAAK 
He was not. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
After the Game 


From Cardiff, in Wales, a four-engined 
Avro Tudor V took off one day last week 
for the 200-mile hop across the Irish Sea 
to Dublin. Aboard were 78 passengers 
(72 men, six women) and a crew of five 
bound for a championship Rugby match 
in Belfast. 

The Welshmen went by bus to Belfast, 
watched jubilantly while their team won. 
Then they returned to Dublin, spent a 
morning eating steak for breakfast and 
buying souvenirs for their families—toys, 
canned fruit, nylons, a string of pearls. 
At the airport, customs officials grinned 
and waved as the Welshmen sang a final 
chorus of Land of My Fathers. The big 
plane took off at 2:10 p.m. 

Back in Wales, six men were kicking a 
football about in a field near Llandow 
airport. Just after 3 p.m. they stopped to 
watch the plane come in to land. Tom 
Newman, 29, turned to his father and 
said: “Look, he’s coming in low. Some- 
thing is going to happen.” Then, suddenly, 
the plane flopped over on its back and 
fell with an earth-shaking thud onto the 
green turf. 

Farmer Evan Thomas ran to the scene. 
Said he later: “The smoke of the engines 
was curling from the wreckage. Through 
it walked two men. They were the only 
things that moved.” The two survivors 
Farmer Thomas saw were Gwyn Anthony, 
26, and his brother-in-law, Handel Rogers, 
32, both of Llanelly. They had been sit- 
ting in the tail. Said Gwyn Anthony: “The 
nose seemed suddenly to go up and then 
there was a crash , . . I heard a cry. It 
was Handel. We called to each other and 
found we were both alive.” 

Souvenir cups & saucers lay crushed in 
the wreckage; nylon stockings and burst 
food parcels were jumbled with the torn 
sections of human bodies. The plane did 
not burn. There was one other survivor, 
Melville Thomas, a colliery fitter from 
Llanharan. Eighty were killed. It was the 
worst crash in aviation history. 


Fleeting Triumph 

During a flight of eloquence in the 
House of Commons on the prospect of 
increased duck production, Sidney Dye, 
Labor member for Norfolk South-West, 
last week declared: “Ducks greedily de- 
vour wireworms and leatherjackets, thus 
ridding the soil of these pests. It may well 
be that those who eat the ducks can read- 
ily assimilate the robust characteristics of 
these other creatures. If so, may I com- 
mend to His Majesty’s Ministers the value 
of ducks and green peas fora regular place 
in their diet?” 

Next day, Winston Churchill tested the 
“robust characteristics” of the government 
by insisting that the Laborites promise not 
to nationalize Britain’s iron & steel indus- 
try until after another general election has 
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RutH & SeReETSE KHAMA 
“These things were only supposed to happen in Russia.” 


been held. If Churchill’s proposal passed, 
it could topple the shaky Labor govern- 
ment. 

Scorn & Entreaty. Labor took the chal- 
lenge standing up. Government whips, 
grimly aware that they held an overall 
majority of only seven seats, exhorted 
Laborite M.P.s to be present for the vote. 
The Tory whips were busy too. As the 
hour for the vote approached, the M.P.s 
crowded into the beamed Chamber. 

Clement Attlee was in a fighting mood. 
He said acidly: “There is to be, so he 
{ Churchill] says, yet another election on 
this issue [i.e., steel]. How many elections 
are we to have? The Right Honorable 
Gentleman has had two elections on this. 
He has been beaten both times. Is every 
industry to be kept in a state of suspense 
until the Right Honorable Gentleman wins 
a general election?” 

Then Attlee dwelt sarcastically on 
Churchill’s alternate use of scorn and en- 
treaty to win the nine-seat Liberal bloc to 
the Tory side. “He has been a very ardent 
lover of this elderly spinster, the Liberal 
Party,” he said, and the House tittered. 
Lady Megan Lloyd George, 47-year-old 
Liberal spinster, blushed and laughed with 
embarrassment. Other M.P.s, with mock 
gallantry, cried: “Withdraw!” But Attlee 
went right on. “I can never make out,” he 
said, “whether the Right Honorable Mem- 
ber for Woodford [Churchill’s constitu- 
ency] is going to play Petruchio or Ro- 
meo. He gives her a slap in the face, then 
offers her a bunch of flowers.” 

Cheers & Sighs. Fifteen minutes later, 
the vote was in and the tellers had re- 
turned to the chamber to report the result. 
Attlee’s sarcasm had had no effect on the 
Liberals; every one of their nine votes had 
gone to Romeo Churchill, but not even 
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this was enough for a Tory victory. Labor 
passed its first important test, 310 to 296. 

But Labor’s taste of triumph soon 
soured. At week’s end, the Tories chalked 
up another win in a by-election in Moss 
Side; a constituency in Manchester. This 
reduced Labor’s overall majority in Par- 
liament to six. If the Laborites did not 
start eating duck dinners in earnest, they 
might find that the menu had been 
changed to crow. 


BECHUANALAND 
Dirty Trick 


“If the Bamangwato don’t object to a 
white consort and the prospect of half- 
breed succession,” boomed the London 
Times sternly, “it would not seem to be 
for the imperial government, pledged be- 
fore nations to respect equal rights of all 
races, to overrule them in their own do- 
mestic concerns. There, if principle were 
to prevail over expediency, should be an 
end of the argument.” 

Unfortunately, as the Times well knew, 
neither principle nor the south African 
tribe of Bamangwato stood much charfce 
of prevailing. When handsome, black, 
Oxford-bred Seretse Khama, hereditary 
chief of the Bamangwato, decided tq 
make blonde Ruth Williams, a London 
typist, his queen (Tre, July 11), he 
touched off a problem that reached far 
beyond the hearths of his 100,000 sub- 
jects in Britain’s Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate. Few Bamangwato objected to 
Ruth. After a brief tribal squabble be- 
tween the pro-Seretse forces and those of 
his domineering uncle, Regent Tshekedi, 
the tribe, their enthusiasm spurred by 
an unprecedented rainfall which accom- 
panied Ruth’s arrival, had declared over- 


whelmingly for Seretse. Final approval, 
however, had to come from Whitehall. 

Doublecrossed. Last autumn Brit- 
ain’s Commonwealth Office sent a com- 
mission to Bechuanaland to investigate. 
Last month it invited Seretse to talk 
things over. He left his pregnant wife in 
their brand-new stucco bungalow in Se- 
rowe and came to London. What would he 
think, Commonwealth Relations Minister 
Philip Noel-Baker asked the young chief, 
of abdicating and coming to live in Eng- 
land on a comfortable allowance? Seretse 
declined the offer. Then for three weeks, 
while Britain’s politicians got through an 
election at home, he was left to cool his 
heels in London. Last week Seretse was 
called again to the Commonwealth Re- 
lations Office. Britain’s government, he 
was told by plausible Patrick Gordon- 
Walker, the new Commonwealth Min- 
ister, had decided “that in the interest 
and welfare” of the Bamangwato, the 
young chief should be banished from 
Bechuanaland for five years. 

“They tricked me,” exploded Seretse 
shortly afterward to reporters in his tiny 
flat off Haymarket. “They invited me to 
come to England, and now they say that 
I am to be excluded from my home. I 
thought these things were only supposed 
to happen in Russia. I said it was a dirty 
trick. They told me they didn’t want me 
to say anything at all to the press until 
next week, but now I feel I have been 
doublecrossed.” 

"A Disreputable Transaction." In Par- 
liament next day Gordon-Walker found 
himself faced with others who felt much 
the same. “One dislikes interference of 
this kind in matters between man and 
wife,” said the Liberals’ Clement Davies. 
“A disreputable transaction,” rumbled 
Tory Winston Churchill. The government, 
refusing to publish its special commis- 
sion’s report, offered no answer beyond 
the statement that they “viewed with 
grave concern the danger which recogni- 
tion [of Seretse] would cause.” What His 
Maijesty’s ministers refused to admit was 
readily added by Seretse himself. “It has 
been firmly believed at home for a long 
time,” he told reporters, “that there is 
pressure from the Union of South Africa.” 

With South Africa’s rabid racist Prime 
Minister Daniel Malan ready to seize on 
any excuse to step intg Bechuanaland, 
which borders his country on the north, 
Britain’s ministers seemed far more wil!- 
ing to heed his wishes than those of the 
Bamangwato. This week in Serowe, 35 
Bamangwato elders refused to go to 4 
special Kgotla meeting called by Britain's 
High Commissioner Sir Evelyn Baring to 
inform the Bamangwato of the govern- 
ment’s decision. “We cannot,” they said, 
“attend any tribal meeting in the absence 
of our true chief Seretse.” 

In its timid efforts to propitiate Malan, 
His Majesty’s government seemed to be 
sacrificing both the Bamangwato and its 
own principles. 
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RUSSIA 


Number 2!/, 
(See Cover} 

In Soviet Russia’s hierarchy, the tight- 
est concentration of naked power in the 
world, a short, fat man from the southern 
Ural steppes named Georgy Maximiliano- 
vich Malenkov now stands just a level 
below the eminences where Joseph Stalin 
and Vyacheslav Molotov stand. He seems, 
in fact, to be pressing so hard on Com- 
rade Number 2 that Western diplomats 
call him “Number 24.” 

Stalin and Molotov are Old Bolsheviks, 
the aging top-dog survivors of the con- 
spiratorial crew who seized power 32 years 
ago. Malenkov, an adolescent when the 
Revolution began, is a New Bolshevik. 
His character was fashioned in the dark 
and stormy laboratory of civil war, purge 
trials, slave labor, thought control and the 
midnight calls of the secret police. He 
worked his way through the anonymous, 
self-anointed inner core of the party to its 
all-highest Politburo, to be Deputy Pre- 
mier of the U.S.S.R. His rise to a position 
within touching distance of Stalin’s man- 
tle bears considerable portent. After more 
than three decades, the vast power of the 
old Communist revolutionaries is passing 
into the grip of younger men whom they 
taught and trained. 

Of this rising Soviet generation with 
whom it will have to deal, the non-Com- 
munist world knows even less than it does 
of the greying Red masters. Malenkov is a 
sharp case in point. No Western diplomat 
or journalist seems ever to have had a 
serious, revealing talk with him. He has 
taken part in no international parley, 
save with comrades in the Soviet satellite 
belt. He has never traveled in countries 
outside Moscow's orbit. His career is 
known only in a framework as spare as the 
man himself is fleshy. 

Impression of Menace. If the non- 
Communist world has not yet plumbed the 
leading New Bolshevik, it has, at least, an 
impression of him—an ominous impres- 
sion, Western diplomats at Kremlin din- 
ners have been struck by Malenkov’s grim 
reserve and aloofness. Stalin, in the brief 
days of East-West banqueting, cracked a 
joke now & then, and Molotov sometimes 
unbent with vodka, but Number 2} re- 
mained stiff and oddly repellent. 

Usually at banquets, he talked earnestly 
with his neighbor and apparent close 
friend, bald, pince-nezed Lavrenty Beria, 
boss of the Soviet police. Obese, agate- 
eyed, sallow and waxy-faced, Malenkov 
exuded a vague menace. “If I knew I had 
to be tortured,” said a former Western 
envoy to Moscow last week, “and if I 
were picking people from the Politburo to 
do the torturing, the last one I would pick 
would be Malenkov.” 

Another former top-level diplomat had 
a similar remembrance: “Malenkov did 
not bother to talk with the guests. It 
seemed as though he resented just being 
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there. You could not tell what sort of 
fellow he was. He did not drink too much, 
and he did not abstain—a calculating 
toyer with a glass. Always he wore that 
party uniform [a drab, high-collared tunic, 
once affected by Stalin], which went out 
long ago in Russia . . .” The diplomat 
paused. Then, spacing his words for em- 
phasis, he continued: “I - would - hate - 
to - be - at - the - mercy - of - that - man.” 

Expression of Peace. Last week the un- 
known, disturbing Malenkov made one of 
his rare public addresses. The occasion 
was the windup of Russia’s election festi- 
val when the masses are led to the polls 
by the party to approve the party’s unop- 
posed candidates for the Supreme Soviet. 

The final pre-election ritual is a series 
of speeches by Politburo members. Malen- 
kov spoke from Moscow’s marble Hall of 
Columns, which the Czars built as a play- 
house and where the dead Lenin lay in 
state before he was embalmed and moved 
to his red granite tomb in Red Square. It 
was a long spiel (some 7,000 words in its 
English translation), full of stock praise 
for Soviet achievements. The keynote 
lines were aimed at Western ears: 

“The Soviet government . . . will not 
abandon further efforts directed toward 
insuring peace, and is ready to be an active 
participant in all honest plans, measures 
and activities to avert a new war.” 

This seemed to repeat the invitation 
to another conference, and another deal, 
which the Moscow press extended to the 
West last month (Time, Feb. 27). Police 
Boss Beria and two others of the Polit- 
buro’s hierarchs, Deputy Premiers Anastas 
Mikoyan and Andrei Andreev,* echoed 


% Andreev’s appearance was regarded as signifi- 
cant. Pravda had recently denounced him by 
name for an “erroneous conception of Soviet agri- 
culture,”” of which he is boss, After that, some 
never expected to hear of him again, 


Malenkov’s bid. They were followed next 
day by Molotov, who first held out the 
olive branch, then knouted the West for 
“blackmail . . . with the so-called hydro- 
gen atomic bomb, which does not exist in 
fact.” He wound up by promising that a 
new world war would “sweep away im- 
perialism from the world.” Much to the 
outside world’s surprise, Number 1 him- 
self, who usually brings the election ritual 
to its climax, remained silent. 

On Sunday, to no one’s surprise, 
99-odd% of the Russian electorate (some 
105 million people) voted for Stalin, Mo- 
lotov, Malenkov & Co. 

A Parallel. By the jobs he has held and 
from his few public statements known to 
the West, Malenkov may be classified as a 
practical more than a theoretical Marxist. 
His talent and the stages of his career tend 
to parallel those of Stalin. He is unques- 
tionably a first-rate organizer, with a flair 
for totalitarian political management. As a 
party intellectual, he is a sort of lower 
middlebrow, whose unshakeable ideologi- 
cal orthodoxy is tempered with hard com- 
mon sense. He is tough and abusive to his 
associates—perhaps the same temper that 
the dying Lenin found obnoxious when he 
wrote, before his death, that “Comrade 
Stalin is too rude.” Malenkoy uses the 
Russian equivalents of four-letter words, 
and behind his back his underlings have 
dubbed him “the Kremlin’s turkey.” 

The standard Soviet privacy surrounds 
Malenkov’s personal life. If he does not 
drink heavily, he obviously eats well; 
a favorite snack is French pastry. He 
smokes an expensive brand of Russian 
cigarettes, Northern Palmyras. Despite his 
Kremlin pallor, he likes fresh air. He goes 
duck hunting in the marshes outside Mos- 
cow. He rates a suburban villa on the 
Mozhaisk Road, a bulletproof limousine, 
and an armored-car escort. 

Malenkov has been married twice. His 
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Berta, MALENKOV, MIKOYAN 
For Comrade Voznesensky, an eraser. 
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first wife was one of Molotov’s secretaries. 
He divorced her and married Elena 
Khrushchev, a handsome actress. The 
present Mrs. Malenkov turned from the 
stage to the schools. As director of Mos- 
cow University, she motors in a long black 
Zis (the U.S.S.R.’s copy of the Packard) 
from her husband’s Kremlin quarters, 
dresses in severe, mannish suits, is served 
by two housemaids, rates an office with a 
thick Persian rug, a mahogany desk, a 
daily vaseful of roses, an ornate silver 
samovar. 

Of Malenkov’s parental and class 
origins hardly anything is known. He was 
born on Jan. 8, 1902 in Orenburg, since 
renamed Chkalov in honor of the famed 
Soviet flyer who in 1937 hopped over the 


Bolshevik forces of Ataman (Chief) Alex- 
ander Dutov. At 18, Georgy Malenkov 
joined the party, was assigned as politruk, 
i.¢., political commissar, to a Red army 
battalion. He was an effective indoctri- 
nator, kept a keen check on the loyalty 
of his men. Within three years he moved 
up to be commissar for a regiment, then 
for a brigade, and finally for the whole 
“Eastern and Turkestan Fronts.” 

A Meeting of Lines. The civil wars 
ended and the zealous politruk went back 
to school. The party had its eye on him. 
In 1922 he entered Moscow’s Higher Tech- 
nological School. While he studied me- 
chanical engineering, he kept on practic- 
ing political technique. He became boss of 
the school’s Communist Party cell. Then, 
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More than 99% said yes. 


North Pole to the U.S.* His father was 
presumably a Cossack subaltern. Oren- 
burg, on the southern flank of the Urals, 
where Europe meets Asia, was in those 
days a terminal for camel caravans from 
Turkestan. It also had the reputation of 
being a restless, independent place. The 
Cossacks and peasants of the Orenburg 
region had mounted one of the most 
troublesome popular uprisings of the 18th 
Century against Catherine the Great, an 
event made memorable for all Russians 
in Pushkin’s The Captain’s Daughter. 
The Red uprising of 1917-18 came to 
Orenburg while Malenkov was a pupil at 
the local high school. He cut his classes, 
joined the Bolshevik army, fought in 
bitter campaigns against the local anti- 


* Chkalov’s host after he and his over-the-top 
crew had unexpectedly landed at Pearson Field, 
the Army’s air base at Vancouver, Wash.: Briga- 
dier General George Catlett Marshall, commander 
of the Army post. 
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by a chance not clearly known, Student 
Malenkov met and impressed Stalin, who 
whisked him from mechanical to political 
engineering. 

The party, under General Secretary 
Stalin, had need of an engineer such as 
young Malenkov. The Communist appa- 
ratus was grinding and bumping under the 
pressure of Old Bolshevik rivalry and sus- 
picion. While Stalin cut down and purged 
his rivals, Malenkov served him as personal 
secretary and snooper. The student tech- 
nician of power had charge of all party 
dossiers in the middle and upper levels. 
He developed an astonishing memory, be- 
came a walking file from which Stalin 
could extract at any moment whatever 
record was needed to help along the ruth- 
less struggle for power. 

Stalin’s victory, consolidated by the 
great purges of the ’30s, was also Malen- 
kov’s victory. He climbed swiftly up the 
party ladder—into the Central Commit- 
tee, into the Orgburo (the Central Com- 


mittee’s organization subcommittee, which 
handles the choice and assignment of 
party personnel throughout all walks of 
Soviet life), into a job as a deputy party 
secretary under General Secretary Stalin. 
His special task, in the years just before 
World War II, was to check and double- 
check discipline and loyalty to the party 
line—and he carried out the job, so he 
reported in 1939, through “strict scru- 
tiny” of every one of 2,477,666 comrades. 

Rude Words. In 1941, a few months 
before the Nazi invasion, Malenkov jarred 
a party conference in Moscow with a 
major blast of his rude common sense. 
He was reporting on “flaws, shortcomings 
and errors” in the party’s direction of 
industry and transport. 

He berated bureaucrats: “Some of 
them like to sit in swivel chairs and run 
things by correspondence.” He scolded 
“windbags,” who made excuses for the lag 
in production quotas, and “ignoramuses” 
who turned up their noses at technological 
improvements or “cleanliness and tidiness 
in a factory.” He snapped at managers 
who “study genealogy to pick subordi- 
nates by their proletarian ancestry rather 
than by capacity.” He added, startlingly, 
that there were people outside the party 
who were better Communists than those 
within it. 

It might have been coincidence, but his 
report was followed by the demotion of 
several commissars and the retirement to 
private life of Molotov’s wife, Polina 
Zhemchuzhina, who had bumbled first as 
director of the Cosmetics Trust and then 
as Commissar of the Fish Industry. Victor 
(1 Chose Freedom) Kravchenko, then an 
engineer in the Kremlin, tells how Mo- 
lotov, at a meeting of the Politburo, took 
his wife’s dismissal deeply to heart. 

“The fault, comrades,” he said, “is one 
which I must share myself. I have failed 
to give sufficient attention to the matter.” 

Stalin cut in. “That’s beside the point, 
Vyacheslav,” he said. “The crux of the 
matter is that too many fish are swim- 
ming in the sea when they ought to be 
on citizens’ tables.” 

As for Malenkov, the day after his tough 
talk he was elected a candidate (or junior) 
member of the Politburo. 

Impressive Show. During the war 
years, Malenkov’s organizational talent 
was applied to the production of Soviet 
armament. In charge of tank and plane 
manufacture, he put up an impressive 
performance. For days ‘on end he stayed 
in his Kremlin office, snatching a cat nap 
now & then on an army cot set up beside 
his desk. His factories were turning out 
40,000 planes a year by the time the tide 
turned on the Russian front in 1943. 

In March 1946 Malenkov became a full 
member of the Politburo. Perhaps his fast 
climb made him lose the shrewd middle- 
brow touch, perhaps times had changed. 
At any rate, he made another speech, call- 
ing for a new application of party prin- 
ciples, and got into trouble. 
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“We who follow the Marxist teaching,” 
he urged, “must study our contemporary 
experience . .. incorporate it into day- 
by-day practical leadership . . . The war 
has forged new people, new personnel ca- 
pable of pushing the work ahead.” He 
advised all comrades: “Avoid getting into 
a rut, and stop living by old formulas. . . 

“We have people, rightly called book- 
worms, who have quotations from Marx 
and Engels ready for every occasion and 
every pretext. Instead of laboring to think 
up something new or studying experience, 
they have one answer: ‘No, that was not 
said by Marx,’ or ‘Engels said something 
else.’ If Marx could rise from the grave 
and see such a follower (if this term is 
permissible), he undoubtedly would im- 
mediately disown him.” 

Down & Up. This speech turned out 
to be “erroneous.” It seemed to be a bid 
for power by Malenkov and the younger 
men brought forward by the war. The Old 
Bolsheviks cracked down. The late Andrei 
Zhdanov, who was then a close rival of 
Malenkov for advancement in the party 
hierarchy, saw how to turn Malenkov’s 
blunt words against him. In a ringing call 
for orthodoxy, intellectual Zhdanov re- 
traced the party line afresh. In the game 
of Bolshevik parchesi, Malenkov had to 
move back several spaces. 

He lost his job in Stalin’s private sec- 
retariat. He found himself stuck in a sec- 
ondary role in the Agricultural Administra- 
tion. He dropped from fourth to ninth 
in Politburo listings (Zhdanov moved up 
from eighth to fourth). For his fling in 
ideological heresy, Malenkov was proper- 
ly penitent and rueful, and on the next 
throw he moved forward again. In 1947, 
at the birth of the Cominform in Poland, 
Zhdanov, the party theoretician, had to 
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share leadership with Malenkov, the party 
organizer. 

A year later, perhaps from shock, worry, 
and a fall from favor because of the rise 
of Titoism, Zhdanov died. At once Ma- 
lenkov more than made up his lost ground. 
In the process, a blight fell upon the 
fortunes of outstanding Zhdanov men. 

Most striking was the complete disap- 
pearance of N. A. Voznesensky, an amiable 
younger member of the Politburo, in 
charge of five-year planning. Voznesensky, 
something of an opportunist, had switched 
from Malenkov'’s camp to Zhdanov’s. In 
March 1949 Voznesensky was fired. For a 
while, slighting and insulting references 
to him appeared in the Russian press. 
After that, it was as if Voznesensky had 
never been. For example, a recently pub- 
lished popular Soviet history book omits 
his name from a wartime list of Politburo 
members. George Orwell’s “Ministry of 
Truth,” which rewrote history to suit the 
doctrine of Nineteen Eighty-Four, was not 
more thorough than the erasers of Voz- 
nesensky. 

Prospects. In listings of Politburo 
members, Malenkov has now bounced up 
to third place behind Stalin and Molotov. 
And there are hints, not conclusive by any 
means, that 48-year-old Georgy Malen- 
kov, more than the older (60) Molotov, 
is being groomed to succeed Joseph 
Stalin. 

The recent decrees devaluating the 
ruble and reducing prices were signed by 
Stalin and Malenkov. Last November, on 
the 32nd anniversary of the October Rev- 
olution, Malenkov was orator of the day 
—an honor accorded to Zhdanov in 1946, 
to Molotov in 1947 and 1948. On Stalin’s 
7oth birthday, Malenkov’s tribute took pre- 
cedence over Molotov’s. More significant 


perhaps than such fine points of Soviet 
place are some signs that Beria is an ally 
of Malenkov. With party and police back- 
ing, Malenkov stands at the pivot of So- 
viet power—for the moment.* 

The problem of succession is surely 
troubling the Communist hierarchy. They 
know from history (including their own) 
how factions get disastrously tangled 
when a strong leader dies. They seem to 
be preparing, behind the scenes, a Party 
Congress, the first since 1939, that may 
establish the mechanics of succession. 

For the non-Communist world, what 
might Malenkov’s succession portend? 
During last fall’s Revolution anniversary, 
he gave a clue. “What,” he said oratori- 
cally, “does history teach us? The First 
World War. . . brought about the victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion in our country. The Second World 
War brought Popular Democratic (i.e., 
Soviet) regimes in Central and Southeast 
Europe, the victory of the great Chinese 
people. Can there be any doubt that a 
Third World War will become the grave 
for world capitalism?” 


%* What does Stalin really think of Molotov? 
A Western visitor at the Kremlin, after talking 
with the two Soviet leaders, told this anecdote: 
“Stalin loves to think of himself as a great 
military strategist. At the drop of a hat he will 
get out the military maps. He offered to take 
me right down to the map room to make a 
point, and he rose to lead the way. I saw 
Molotov was bored stiff, so I said, ‘General- 
issimo’ (he loved that ‘generalissimo’), I'd like 
to look at those maps with you, but it seems 
to me Mr. Molotov is bored.’ Molotov was 
standing there, his mouth puckered like a stuffy 
butler, Stalin looked around with a terrific con- 
tempt. ‘Oh, him . he said.” There is no 
reason to believe that Stalin’s opinion of Ma- 
lenkov is any higher. 
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Leipzic Farr ATTRACTION 
But no orders. 


GERMANY 
Seven Wonderful Days 


“Leipzig this week,” said an old Ger- 
man toymaker, “looks like Niirnberg when 
the Nazi rallies were held there—except 
that now the flags are red instead of red 
and black.” 

The Soviet masters of Eastern Ger- 
many were staging their own version of 
the 7oo-year-old Leipzig Fair. For one 
week, newsmen and prospective buyers 
from the West were allowed to enter the 
Russian-run forbidden land to look at 
7,500 exhibits of Red Europe’s industrial 
and agricultural products. Everywhere 
they went, their eyes met yard upon yard 
of red banners bearing quotes from Stalin. 

"Keep Moving." Standout attraction 
of the fair was the Russian exhibit. The 
biggest building of all, it was surmounted 
by a gilded Byzantine tower topped by a 
giant red star. Russian music boomed 
through the hall as the East Germans 
gaped at the huge display: freight cars, 
trucks, tractors, radios, precision instru- 
ments. One teen-ager caressed the leather 
seat of a custom-built convertible sedan, 
murmured ecstatically, “Wunderbar!” A 
man with a red armband came up behind 
him. “Keep moving,” he snapped, “every- 
body must have a look.” 

The satellites’ shows were not so im- 
pressive. Poland featured a large train 
model, Hungary an immense graph which 
announced that Hungarian heavy industry 
had increased production by 138%. A sign 
over the entrance to Bulgaria’s display 
room urged: “Visit the land of roses and 
wine, the land of peace and democracy.” 

A Magic Show. Western businessmen 
who looked at Eastern Germany’s exhibits 

giant cranes, rakish little automobiles 
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(see cut), shiny new Contax cameras— 
were disappointed when they went to the 
fair’s export offices to put in orders. 
“Sorry,” they were told, “we’re only ex- 
porting that line to the east.” “You know 
why they encouraged us to come here,” 
said one embittered American buyer. “Be- 
cause it helps their propaganda along.” 
He pointed to a sign that proclaimed: 
“Leipzig Fair—Symbol of German Unity.’ 

East Germans were equally disgruntled. 
“Tt’s a magic show,” said an attendant at 
the Goethestrasse parking lot. “The stuff 
comes out of nowhere, gets everyone's 
hopes high for seven wonderful days, and 
then it disappears again.” “Leipzig is a 
showcase,” explained a Hausfrau from 
Dresden, “and for one brief week they fill 
it well. But to pay for one week, we have 
short rations for weeks ahead.” 

Behind the fair’s gaudy facade, the 
Leipziger’s life was as harsh and drab as 
ever. The unskilled laborer earned 200 
Ostmarks a month, worth just $10 in a 
free market. In the nationalized stores, a 
pound of butter cost 30 marks, a pair of 
shoes 70. “We all know where these fine 
goods in the fair are going,” said one old 
man. “To Russia, to the ‘people’s democ- 
racies.’ Wir krepieren—we are dying a 
slow death.” 


NORTH AFRICA 


Voice from the Past 

In the relaxed years 1921-26, news- 
papers with not much else to worry about 
worried about the Riff war. Abd el Krim 
and his tribesmen kept ‘a lot of Spanish 
and French soldiers and foreign adventur- 
ers busy in the hills of Morocco until he 
was finally subdued, and the world turned 
to more menacing matters. 


’ 





Last week the New York Times's peri- 
patetic C. L. Sulzberger had coffee with 
Abd el Krim in Cairo. The 68-year-old 
chieftain was still belligerent. He predict- 
ed that 25 million North Africans would 
rise up against the “imperialists.” Al- 
though he is against Communists, Abd el 
Krim said he would accept Russian aid. 

In spite of Abd el Krim’s blusterings, a 
major North African revolt was unlikely. 
The voice from the past was mainly a 
reminder of happier days when the word 
“war” called up romanticized pictures of 
the French Foreign Legion, rather than 
nuclear horrors. 


SIAM 
Homing Bird 


“Elephants?” muttered the harassed 
Director of the Royal Household, gestur- 
ing vaguely at a huge scroll dotted with 
the great parade’s order of march. “Why 
do you keep talking of elephants? Have 
you any idea what an elephant eats? There 
will be no elephants. We've added a new 
Daimler to the 60 cars in the royal garage 
and that will be quite sufficient.” 

In truth it did seem in busy Bangkok 
last week that the returning King’s wel- 
come would be more than adequate with- 
out elephants. All over the sunburnt city 
Siamese soldiers, sailors, royal princes and 
plain workmen rushed last-minute prepa- 
rations. Along the broad, apartment-lined 
King’s Walk, 5.000 soldiers marched and 
countermarched in rehearsal, while their 
fellows joined hands to hold back imagi- 
nary crowds pressing forward from the 
sidewalks, On the parade grounds near by, 
carpenters worked hard to complete the 
wooden tower that would serve late this 
month as a funeral pyre for the late King 
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#1950 Packard Eight 





135-n1P, 6-passenger Club Sedan — $2224 —Delivered in Detroit; 


state and local taxes, if any, and white sidewalls ($21), extra. 


There are 3 ways of looking at $2224" 


—It’s mighty competitive. 
Less than you'd pay for many 
lighter-built eights—less, even, 
than they're asking for some of 


today’s sixes! 


Gas Economy Report—bosed on current 
reports from more than 1,000 owners of the 
new 135-HP Packard Eight, with overdrive.t 


PeRoauton © "Sealine Kaen PiouRe 


22 and 0ve\meees 7% 
2) ee 6% 
| TE 
| See 
ee 
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16 ee 6% 


e 4 mn 3% Optional at moderate extracost. 


135-HP Gas Miser! Notice, in the chart 
above: the most frequently-mentioned 
figure is 19 highway miles per gallon 
—and 339% of the owners report more! 





Built first to LAST! Of all the Packards 
built, since 1899, over 509% are still in 
..and the 1950 Packard is the 
best-built, most durable one of all. 


service . 


—Divide it by three—you'll 
notice that the down payment 
is just an easy step above even 
the “lowest-priced” cars. And 
very likely, your present car 
will more than cover it! 


—It buys lasting economy! 
Packard operating and upkeep 
costs are amazingly low. And 
Packard’s enduringly distinc- 
tive style life is a perfect match 
for its long mechanical life. 

Conclusion: Now that you're 
so close to the price ofa Packard 
—why not own one! 





And prices include: Fore-and-aft direc 
tion signals, automatic courtesy and 
trunk lights, electric clock, fender 
shields . 


-- many other extras. 


Don’t miss a demonstration of PACKARD ULTRAMATIC DRIVE—available now, at reduced extra cost, on all models! 


The 1950 





Ask the man who owns one 





135-HP EIGHT 150-HP SUPER 160-HP CUSTOM 








Black Star 
TuRK WESTERLING 
Spit. 
Ananda Mahidol who died of a mysterious 
pistol shot on June 9, 1946. 

The Siamese had waited long and impa- 
tiently for Ananda’s brother Phumiphon 
Aduladet to return to his throne and light 
the pyre. Three times in the last three 
years the young (22) King had been ru- 
mored on the way home from the villa in 
Lausanne, Switzerland to which he went 
two months after his brother's death. 
Three times something (a Siamese coup, 
an automobile accident or a mere change 
of plans) had interfered. Meanwhile, as 
the King spent his days going to school, 
organizing a swing band, tinkering with his 
cameras and driving his cars from Switzer- 
land to Paris, royal duties piled up in 
Bangkok. 

Most important was Phumiphon’s coro- 
nation, Then, too, five royal relatives be- 
sides his brother had died, and only a 
King could light their pyres. And if every- 
thing went well there was to be a royal 
wedding into the bargain. 

Last week gangling, spectacled Phumi- 
phon was on the Red Sea in the steamship 
Selandia, with his pretty fiancée, 17-year- 
old Siamese Princess Sirikit Kitiyakara at 
his side. In Bangkok’s downtown dance 
halls, where Siam’s hepcats curve their 
fingers backward and dance the rumwong, 
the hit of the week was a song composed 
by the royal jitterbug Phumiphon himself: 


The little bird in a lonely flight 
Thinks of itself and feels sad... 


INDONESIA 
A Mild Little Boy 


In Istanbul some 30 years ago, a baby 
was born to a Dutch antique dealer named 
Westerling and his Greek wife. Frére 
Adolphe, who afterwards taught young 
Raymond Westerling in Istanbul’s French 
Catholic St. Joseph school, recalled that 
he was “a mild, well-mannered, moon- 
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faced little boy.” Raymond's later devel- 
opment was not what Frére Adolphe 
might have expected: he became the no- 
torious “Turk” Westerling, a reckless, 
ruthless professional soldier and a fanat- 
ical Moslem. 

During the war, Westerling fought with 
the Australian troops in North Africa, 
later organized a Dutch commando force 
in the East Indies. He was kicked out of 
the Dutch army in 1948, began to recruit 
his own private army to fight against the 
new Indonesian Republic. His 10,000 
troops, mostly Moslem extremists and 
deserters from the Dutch army, call them- 
selves “The Heavenly Host.” Recently, 
Westerling sent 600 of his men on a raid 
of West Java’s Bandung (True, Feb. 6); 
he boasted that he would conquer all of 
Indonesia. But last week, Westerling’s 
military future looked dim. 

In Singapore, Police Chief Alastair Mc- 
Ewan had been tipped off that Westerling 
would turn up “very soon” to buy arms 
and sign up recruits for the Heavenly 
Host. McEwan arrested the swashbuck- 
ling outlaw for entering the British Crown 
colony illegally. Singapore police careless- 
ly put him into a prison cell with an In- 
donesian student named Haris Porkas. 
Half an hour later, Porkas was carried 
out with a broken jaw. Westerling said 
that Porkas had provoked the fight. When 
Westerling offered his hand, Porkas spat 
in it. 

Officials of the United States of Indo- 
nesia promptly demanded that Westerling 
be sent to Jakarta, to be tried for “crimes 
perpetrated by him in Indonesia.” Singa- 
pore has no extradition agreement with 
the U.S.I., and Westerling is a Dutch 
national. If he were deported to Holland, 
The Netherlands would have the responsi- 
bility of keeping him out of Indonesia. 
Westerling’s fate was discussed at the 
highest levels in London, The Hague and 
Jakarta. Fearful of offending their partner 
in the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, the 
Dutch will probably advise the British to 
turn Westerling over to the U.S.I. 


CHINA 
Death Under the Elms 


“That people pull down their houses, 
sell their wives and daughters, eat roots 
and carrion, clay and leaves, is news no- 
body wonders at. It is the regular thing 
- « « The poorest people are dependent on 
willow and elm leaves, elm bark, and the 
various weeds. . . All the elm trees about 
many of the villages are stripped of their 
bark as high as the starving people can 
manage to get; they would peel them to 
the top but haven’t the strength...” 


So wrote the Rev. Timothy Richard, a 
Baptist missionary, in 1878. Last week, 
with famine abroad in the land again, 
China’s Communist masters feared that 
the famine of 1950 might be the equal of 
1878's, when 9,500,000 died. 

In the Red capital of Peking, Commu- 
nist Vice Premier Tung Pi-wu bluntly 
told a relief commission: “We are faced 
with a serious war against spring famine 











"We get you there- 


on time-by air!” 





We took off from La Guardia field 
about 15 minutes late because of air- 
way traffic delay. I noticed Mr. Ernst 
glancing at his watch, frowning, so I 
walked over to see what was on his 
mind. “Fifteen minutes late taking 
off, I suppose that means we'll be late 


reaching Chicago?” When I told 
him we would arrive in Chicago on 
time despite the late start, he said, 
“How will you do it?” I explained 
that we make our schedules flexible 
enough to allow for certain traffic 
delays. I asked him, “When you 
plan to drive through Manhattan, 
don’t you leave time for the traffic?” 
He said yes. I finished off by saying 
also that by using the reserve cruising 
power it would be possible to make 
up the time difference. 

He gave me a big smile later as he 
deplaned at Chicago—on time. 
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P.S. Figures for your file—United com- 
pleted 98% of scheduled miles last vear 
—and improved on-time arrivals by 33%. 
This year we'll do even better. © M.M. 
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LOOK/ SEE 
THE FACIF/C COAST 
BY DA YLIGAT... ITS ANEW, 


SCENIC TRIP AT NO EXTRA FARE! 






MIGHTY MT. SHASTA, 
BEAUTIFUL PACIFIC SURF, 
118 MILES OF OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA, ALL 
FROM THE “DAYLUGHTS”? , 
—8Y DAYLIGHT! 






STOPOVERS 
IN PORTLAND, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES 


On your trip west, would you like to include the 
newest, most exciting way to see the Pacific Coast? 
Then write us for the free folder, ‘“‘“See the Pacific Coast 
by Daylight.’’ Address: L. C. Ioas, Southern Pacific, 
Dept. Ti-31, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


S-P The friendly Southern Pacific 


= Look! 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 

GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
WONDERFUL WAYS WEST- 
AND DAYLIGHTS, TOO. 
SEND FOR THE 

FOLDER Now! 
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. . China new has 7,000,000 famine ref- 
ugees.” Then Tung quoted a proverb: “It 
is the tail of the famine,” he said, “rather 
than the head, that should be dreaded.” 
Tung was warning his hearers that the 
next three months would be crucial. After 
that, the June harvest of winter wheat 
and the first rice crop would bring food. 

The famine of 1950 crept inexorably 
across China’s traditional “hunger belt,” 
some 200,000 square miles of fertile flat- 
land that stretches from the Yangtze 
River to the Great Wall. Last summer, 
droughts had parched the flatlands; in the 
fall the Yellow River went on a record 
rampage to destroy still more farmlands. 
Farther south, a secondary hunger front 
was in the making in the normally rich 
Yangtze delta, hit last summer by the 
worst floods in 18 years. Rare in China’s 
history have been years when famine 





Associated Press 
CoMMUNIST TUNG 
The tail was worse than the head. 


struck in both the Yellow River and 
Yangtze valleys at the same time. 

To combat the famine, Communist 
Tung outlined some measures. “By the 
mountain, eat from the mountain. By the 
river, eat from the river.” Tung ordered 
the refugees put to work rebuilding the 
dikes of the Yangtze and Yellow Rivers, 
promised loans for seed grains, sent sol- 
diers to work in the fields. Government 
workers and soldiers were exhorted: “Save 
an Ounce of Rice.” Tung claimed that the 
“head” of the famine had been dealt with, 
but admitted that the job had been 
botched in places. Refugees had been per- 
mitted to slaughter or sell irreplaceable 
work animals. “Bureaucracy,” said Tung, 
“js still strong.” 

China’s last big famine years were 1931 
and 1932, when 2,co9,000 died despite 
some 500,000 tons of food shipped in by 
the U.S. This year, cut off from the West 
by the choice of their new rulers, the 
Chinese wondered whether Russia could 
or would help them. 
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The world’s most modern 


source of light... General Electric 
slimline fluorescent 
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Check these 6 advantages of G-E slimline: 


f, 
a 7 f ] f - NEW STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 
. INSTANT START ...NO STARTERS 
. SINGLE PIN BASE... EASY TO INSTALL 
. HIGH EFFICIENCY 
. LOWER UPKEEP— FEWER REPLACEMENTS 
. LONG DEPENDABLE LIFE 


ows WHR = 


s9 ITH its long, graceful lines of light, General 
Electric slimline fluorescent (up to eight feet 
’ ae in length) brings new beauty to stores, offices, 
restaurants, etc. No other light source can give 
your business all the advantages you get with 





G-E slimline, newest form of fluorescent lamps! 


WANT MORE FACTS? See your General Electric 

‘ lamp supplier. For free slimline booklet, 
q : “Modernize with G-E Slimline”, write General 
' Electric, Div. 166-T-3, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 


*% GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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THE AMERICAS 
Ills to Cure 


U.S. envoys to ten South American 
countries met in Rio de Janeiro last week 
to thresh out regional problems and talk 
policy. Sparkplug of the meeting was 
brisk, affable Edward G. Miller, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Also present, as observer and coun- 
selor: the State Department’s planner in 
chief, scholarly George F. Kennan. 

Brazilian Communists tried to make it 
as warm as possible for the visiting dip- 
lomats. They staged mock funerals for 
Kennan and burned an American flag in 





opinion . . . It is our duty, not only to 
unmask the lies, intrigues and false inter- 
pretations, but to cure the ills which 
really exist . . . Unless the country is en- 
riched, there will be no social justice, no 
order, no true democracy, no cultural ad- 
vancement—amillions and mi'lions of Bra- 
zilians will continue to vegetate, lost in 
poverty... 

“Of course the U.S. is not to blame for 
the servitude of so many men... but I 
do believe that the time has come for your 
country to examine its conscience .. . 
Since the war, has the U.S. made a seri- 
ous effort to help us in this fight for our 
enrichment, a serious, understanding, real 


Kurt Paul Klagsbrunn 


State’s MILLer & KENNAN IN RIO 
After mock funerals, shrimp patties. 


Sao Paulo, In their air-conditioned board 
room five stories above Rio’s Avenida 
Wilson, the conferees worked on, unper- 
turbed by the Red heat. 

South America’s main ills, the con- 
ference concluded, were economic rather 
than political; the indicated treatment 
was increased productivity all along the 
line. To achieve this cure, the diplomats 
agreed, there must be more U.S. dollar 
investment, especially by private capital, 
in fields other than petroleum and mining. 

At a reception given in his honor by 
Octavio da Souza Dantas, Miller got talk- 
ing with portly (240 Ibs.) Augusto Fred- 
erico Schmidt, poet, businessman and col- 
umnist. Between nibbles of crisp shrimp 
patties, Schmidt waxed eloquent on polit- 
ical matters. Next day, in his column in 
Rio’s influential Correio da Manhd, he 
developed his thoughts in an open letter 
to Miller and, indirectly, to the U.S. 

“The Communist. enemy,” wrote 
Schmidt, “has fomented intrigues which 
have insinuated themselves into Brazilian 
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effort, based on altruistic and clarified 
reasoning?” 

The question was in part rhetorical, but 
it was one that many another South 
American was asking himself. The ambas- 
sadors’ conference showed that Ed Miller 
and his colleagues believed in helping the 
“fight for enrichment.” At the same time 
it was perfectly clear that, in line with 
overall U.S. policy, they also believed in 
the basic principle of helping those who 
could and would help themselves. 


VENEZUELA 


Diamonds 
Week after week, month after month, 
three young Italian prospectors methodi- 
cally paddled up & down the swift tribu- 
taries of the Caroni River. Their leader, 
a geologist, was convinced that diamonds 
were to be found where the streams cut 
through the jungle-swathed sandstone 
edges of the Gran Sabana plateaus along 
Venezuela’s remote Brazilian frontier. 


One day last January, the weary, ragged 
prospectors stopped where the Avequi 
River cuts over the mountain’s edge. One 
of the men tossed a few shovels of river 
sand on his suruku (three-screened pan). 
He spun and twisted it, then turned over 
the screens and looked. The coarse screen 
held a 4-carat diamond, the middle screen 
15 or 20 diamonds ranging from .8 to 3 
carats, the fine screen 120 diamonds of 
about half-carat size. That first haul was 
worth about $4,000. 

Good Night, Girls. The Italians knew 
that the Gran Sabana was full of miners, 
and that several had been trailing them. 
They had to work fast. They slept in the 
open, bolted what food Indians brought 
them, worked at night with flashlights. 
They would not even stop to build a 
shelter; that would have taken a whole 
day and they were making 10,000 boli- 
vares ($3,000) a day. 

Other miners soon arrived—a couple, 
then thirty, then hundreds. By last week 
1,300 men and 200 women were placer- 
mining on the Avequi, or in the Uriman, 
as the surrounding area is called. Diving 
deep to scoop up the sparkling sand, 
miners—male & female—wore few clothes 
or none. Diamonds were the one & only 
concern dur'ng the daylight hours. 

After dark, diamonds lost some of their 
charms. The women lived freely with the 
men, changing partners frequently. One 
girl of 20, called Penicilina, devoted her- 
self exclusively to the oldest profession. 
Famed through the Gran Sabana, she wore 
five or six diamond rings, gold nugget 
necklaces and bracelets. Rum flowed over 
from Brazil at $30 a bottle. Men got 
drunk and gambled away $3,000 a night. 
But even the roughest observed the code: 
there were no robberies. 

So Lona, Fellows. Some comfort-loving 
miners built shacks, and a rickety boom 
town began to rise beside the river. Buy- 
ers flocked in laden with cash, arriving by 
plane in a grassy field near by. They also 
flew in food and yanqui beer at $1.50 a 
can. Eggs cost $1.20 apiece. 

When six officers of the government’s 
Seguridad Nacional dropped in, the Ital- 
ians saw trouble ahead and pulled out— 
even though the cops immediately began 
mining for themselves. By last week the 
government had closed Uriman airport and 
prepared to force all miners to leave the 
area, a national mineral reserve. The 
Avequi rush, not nearly big enough to up- 
set the international market, had almost 
run its course, 

The Italians split about $40,000 between 
them. Two made plans for trips to Italy 
and the U.S. The third was already tour- 
ing Central America in a light plane. In 
September, they plan to meet and go back 
to prospecting for diamonds along the 
Caroni’s other tributaries, paying particu- 
lar attention to the ledges over which the 
streams tumble on their way from the 
Gran Sabana to the Rio Orinoco. 
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MEXICO 
Come & Get It 


Ever since her triumphant revolution- 
aries rewrote the constitution in 1917, 
Mexico has been one of the easiest places 
in the civilized world in which to get a 
divorce. About all a man had to do was to 
walk into court, tell his troubles to the 
judge, pay the necessary fees and wait for 
a clerk to fill out his certificate. 

Despite the fact that most U.S. state 
courts refused to recognize them, Mexican 
quickie and proxy divorces have long 
been popular with U.S. citizens. More 
than 1,000 U.S. petitioners a year enjoy 
south-of-the-border liberation. 

Last week, in a 9-to-7 decision, Mexi- 
co’s Supreme Court put a brake on the 
merry-go-round. In the case of a Torreén 
clerk who sneaked off to Viesca, 60 miles 
away, to get his decree without his wife’s 
knowledge, the court ruled the divorce 
illegal. Reason: the suit had not been 
filed at the couple’s legal residence. 

At first, it looked as though the ruling 
might mean the end of the quickie divorce 
business, at least for Hollywood movie 
stars and other alien nonresidents. Not 
necessarily, say Mexican lawyers. So long 
as the action is unopposed and one of the 
parties appears in a Mexican court, for 
even five minytes, divorce will probably 
be as easily had as ever. What it boiled 
down to was this: the Ingrid Bergman 
mail-order model has been temporarily 
discontinued; but the Faye Emerson 
while-you-wait type is still available to 
anyone who will come and get it. 


CUBA 
Wizard at Work 


When Cuba's President Carlos Prio 
Socarras decided to scrap Havana's rattle- 
trap trolleys in favor of buses, he thought 
he knew just the man for the job: tall, 
tough Millionaire William D. Pawley, 53. 
Boss of Miami’s bus system, Pawley had 
organized Cuba's first commercial airline 
and built most of its airfields. Many 
Cubans regard him as a combination fi- 
nancial wizard and philanthropist. 

Triangular Trade. After some man-to- 
man bargaining, Prio offered Pawley the 
concession if he would pay $1,500,000 
to the near-bankrupt trolley company’s 
bondholders and get buses rolling in place 
of the sway-backed trams. But when Paw- 
ley went home to line up financial back- 
ing, no fewer than eleven U.S. banks, in- 
cluding the Export-Import Bank, turned 
down the deal. 

Disgusted, Bill Pawley turned to dollar- 
hungry Britain. The British Export Cred- 
its Guarantee Department said it would 
establish a $7,700,000 credit, enabling 
Pawley’s Autobuses Modernos to buy 620 
all-steel, 41-passenger buses from Eng- 
land’s Leyland Motors, Ltd. The govern- 
ment guarantee would cover 85% of the 
buses’ cost; Pawley would pay 10% when 
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the deal was closed, the balance over a 
three-year period. 

There still remained the delicate opera- 
tion of putting the deal over in Cuba. 
Prio, mindful of the violent press cam- 
paign which almost wrecked his negotia- 
tions for a $1roo million First Boston 
Corp. loan last year, planned to spring 
this one without advance notice. But last 
fortnight, before the cabinet was sched- 
uled to act on it, the Cuban press bloc 
opened up on the Pawley deal. 

El Mundo, one of whose principal own- 
ers, by an odd coincidence, holds the 
exclusive Cuban distribution rights for 





Associated Press 
BILL PAWLEY 


The goat for the cow? 


General Motors Coach buses, led the 
attack. “Behind this deal,” shrilled £/ 
Mundo, “is a rapacious promoter inter- 
nationally known for his misdeeds and 
crooked deals, a buzzard who presents 
himself to us disguised as the Holy Ghost, 
a speculator in shady business, a knave 
with hands of silk . . . Pawley came to 
Havana and said: ‘I have come to ex- 
change the old streetcars for modern buses 
to benefit the population.’ But what he 
really intends to do is exchange the goat 
for the cow.” 

Two-Way Pressure. While Pawley 
paced the floor in his $85-a-day Hotel 
Nacional suite, Prio postponed official an- 
nouncement of the deal and rallied his 
forces. Led by the conductors, whom 
Pawley had promised to keep on the job, 
the trolley union lined up behind the new 
plan. Straphangers enthusiastically sup- 
ported Prio for forcing action to rid 
Havana of its noisy, run-down trolleys. 
The influential weekly Bohemia hailed 
Pawley as “one of the most distinguished 
figures in the U.S., whose various enter- 


prises, including aviation firms in India 
and China, make his biography a true 
teaching in industry and social service.” 

By last week President Prio felt strong 
enough to issue his decree. Under its 
terms, Pawley’s Autobuses Modernos will 
get the trolley firm’s franchise for the 
next 25 years. In about four years’ time, 
when Bill Pawley expects the bus opera- 
tion to be rolling in high gear, he plans to 
step out. Meanwhile, he will collect 4% 
interest on his $3,000,000 capital outlay. 
He will also he says, “be well paid by 
the company as president and manager.” 

But he will have to fight for what he 
gets. At week’s end, Havana’s other bus 
system, Omnibus Aliados, announced 
that, “thanks to the cooperation of Gen- 
eral Motors,” arrangements were being 
completed for the purchase of 300 new 
G.M.C. de luxe buses. 


CANADA 


Planned Panic 

Radio station CHLP speaks in a modest 
(one kilowatt) voice, but entertains a 
devoted audience recruited mostly from 
Montreal’s French-speaking east end. One 
night last week, listeners heard the an- 
nouncer start off the 9 o’clock show with 
a recording by Chanteuse Yvette Giraud. 
Then with a brutal rasp the needle was 
knocked across the record and a harsh 
voice interrupted the program: 

“This is Colonel Zoraguine of the Third 
Soviet Army Corps operating in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. The first elements of the 
Fourth Ukrainian Armored Division are in 
the heart of Montreal . . . All resistance 
is useless. The Red Army is victorious on 
all Canadian fronts.” 

The colonel snapped out brusque in- 
structions to his listeners. He ordered all 
able-bodied men to report to Dorval air- 
field; house owners were warned to take 
down crucifixes and religious images in 
their homes. Later bulletins flashed the 
news that the Red flag was flying in 
Ottawa; New York was under attack. 

Within the first ten minutes, police re- 
ceived 1.000 calls from panicky citizens. 
At suburban Dorval, a dozen men actually 
marched up, hands dutifully clasped be- 
hind their necks, ready to surrender. A 
good many Montrealers, it seemed, had 
never heard of Orson Welles or his “Mar- 
tian” radio broadcast of 1938. 

The program that startled Montreal had 
been announced in the press with the title, 
“If Canada Should Become Communist.” 
For young (29) Director Jean Bradley, 
who had made his radio debut only six 
weeks before, it was the high-water mark 
in his series, C’est arrivé demain (It hap- 
pened tomorrow). 

Bradley planned to go on with the se- 
ries. This week’s offering: “What would 
Adam and Eve find if they came to Mont- 
real today?” At Station CHLP everyone 
gave thanks that it was not a televi- 
sion program. 7 
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ALSATIAN COSTUMES 
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52 CHURCHES and abbeys has Colmar, Alsatian city on the Rhine, which has been 


~My called “the smile of Alsace.” Gay with flowers, every house has its own history. 


ALSACE and LORRAINE: part of 





ON THE BYWAYS: Riquewihr, fascinating 
old Alsatian village, whose ancient build- 
ings and houses get * * * in guidebooks. 


JOAN OF ARC’S birthplace, Domremy, 
where she saw the visions. From nearby 
Vaucouleurs she rode forth into history. 
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Where Storks Nest in Chimneys and Geese are 
Fattened for Pate. A Region of Good Living. 
Gourmets travel half-a-world for the foie gras, the dry delicate wines. Music 
lovers throng the annual music festivals. Native costumes are seen everywhere. 
It is a land of ancient charm and modern industry—of comfort and good living. 
Each little village has its own flavour and beauty. There are healing spas: 
Vittel, Contrexéville—and winter sports in the Vosges. Hotels and inns offer a 
heritage of hospitality — youth hostelsinvite students. Prices everywhere are mod- 
erate. Plan to visit this unique region when you go to Paris. Take the amazing 


new “rubber-tired train’”—smoothest ride on earth—non-stop to Strasbourg. 








a . 
“PINK CATHEDRAL”, Strasbourg’s gothic NANCY, Lorraine’s ancient es whose 
church glows in the sunlight. Astronomi- architecture shows early Polish influence. 
cal clock’s symbols enact biblical scenes. Starting point for Verdun and Vosges trips. 
For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. L2, Box 221, New York 10 
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Alarums & Excursions 


The New York Journal-American print- 
ed a surprise message to its readers from 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst, 86. 
“IT do not think I am very radical,” he 
wrote for the record. “Indeed, I sometimes 
think that as I have grown older and 
slowed down a bit, I am really not radical 
enough.” 

In Washington, David E. Lilienthal, 
so, who resigned as chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission after a lot of 
senatorial heckling, poked a little fun at 
his most outspoken detractors. Applying 
for a card in the Georgetown Public Li- 
brary, he was asked for references, wrote 
down the names of Iowa’s Senator Bourke 
Hickenlooper and Tennessee’s Senator 
Kenneth McKellar (see Natrona Ar- 
rarrs), Cracked Hickenlooper: “If the in- 
quiry comes through, I'll be glad to as- 
sume the responsibility for recommending 
that he be trusted with the taking out of 
library books.” 

The cold war had become a professional 
bore to tubby British Director Alfred 
Hitchcock (Stage Fright, The 39 Steps). 
“There is no more variety,” he com- 
plained, “spies are now always Commu- 
nists or Russians.” 

A skin irritation was distressing much- 
battered Author Ernest Hemingway, 51, 
as he left Italy for his home in Cuba. He 
blamed it on the glare of the snow in the 
winter resort of Cortina, where he spent a 
lot of time polishing up his latest novel, 
Across the River and into the Trees. His 
friends in Havana predicted that he would 
feel better once he got aboard his motor 
cabin boat, the Pilar, where a man can 
dress only in shorts, troll for big fish and 
stay unshaven for weeks (see cut). 





Keystone 
Prince CHartes & NuRSE 
Training. 
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Internationa 
HERBERT HOOVER 
Relaxing. 


“Pipe smoking contributes to a some- 
what calm and objective judgment in all 
human affairs,” Dr. Albert Einstein ob- 
served, and told the Montreal Pipe Smok- 
ers Club that he would be “proud” to ac- 
cept a life membership they offered him 
in their organization. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, 75, 
enjoyed a relaxed day’s angling off Key 
Largo, Fla. and hooked two bonefish, one 
weighing 7 Ibs. 

“I long ago made up my mind that I 
was not going to write any memoirs,” said 
General George C. Marshall, wartime 
U.S. Army Chief of Staff and now presi- 
dent of the American Red Cross. “To be of 
any historical importance, they have got to 
be very accurate. Now if you do put it all 
in, you may do irreparable harm [to the 
reputations of living men] . . . I don't 
want to have anything more to do with 
that sort of thing. I am better employed 
with the Red Cross...” 


The Younger Generation 

The Shah of Iran, 30, sat patiently 
through two days on a shooting platform 
built in a tree, while 50 elephants and 
200 native beaters combed an East Bengal 
jungle, routed out not a single tiger. 

Britain’s Prince Charles, 16-month-old 
son of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, was getting some royal 
training early. His nurse took him to a 
vantage point in London’s Clarence House, 
where he reviewed the Royal Procession 
preceding the opening of Parliament (see 
cut). Meanwhile, Buckingham Palace re- 
mained mum about the persistent rumors 
that his mother would have another baby 
this year. 


U.S. Tennis Star Gertrude (“Gorgeous 
Gussie”) Moran, 26, who agitated staid 
Wimbledon last year by playing in lace- 
trimmed panties, threw Cairo’s prim ten- 
nis set into an uproar last week by appear- 
ing at an international match in black 
shorts, instead of whites prescribed by 
tradition and regulations. The newspaper 
Le Progrés Egyptien denounced the whole 
business as “shocking.” Rejoined Gussie, 
looking bewildered: “I’m just a nice girl 
who plays tennis. Everything I do seems 
to get into the papers.” 

After spending four years on his own 
learning the movie business, Samuel 
Goldwyn Jr., 24, felt that he was ready to 
work for his famed Hollywood producer- 
father. The senior Sam agreed and hired 
Junior as producer and co-writer of a 
postwar film called No Time Like the 
Present. 


Quiet, Please 


Sir Thomas Beecham suddenly stag- 
gered and clutched his forehead at Cheam, 
Surrey, while conducting the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. Players set down their instru- 
ments and caught him as he fell. Doctors 
ordered him to bed. Diagnosis: flu. In 
London, Princess Marcaret, suspecting 
that she had caught the flu bug from her 
lady in waiting, was bedded at Bucking- 
ham Palace, missed the state banquet for 
visiting French President Vincent Auriol 
(see INTERNATIONAL). 

In Manhattan, New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey underwent a success- 
ful operation for acute bursi A calcium 
growth was removed from his right shoul- 
der. Soon out of the hospital, with his arm 
in a sling, he was asked how he felt. After 
thinking it over for a moment, he replied 
“Nearly as good as new.” 

Columbia University’s Dr. Hideki Yu- 
kawa, 1949 Nobel Prizewinner in physics, 
was treated at a Manhattan hospital for a 
severe cold, complicated by overwork. 











ERNEST HEMINGWAY 
Polishing. 
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N Almost everyone in América is interested in moror alt n b ty, 
aicask cars—and that's why almost everyone in Americ: performance hey are the new yardstick by which 
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should be interested in seeing the new Cadillacs. to measure all other cars. They are now on display 


Your Crit ical For here, in these gorgeously beautiful creations, at your dealer’s. Why not go see them today? W< 


are embodied all rhe good and won lerful thi Q are sure your visit would prove interesting—and 
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MEET SCOTLAND'S FAVOURITE SON... 
Penthouse party or rural rigadoon... Johnnie Walker is always 
right at home! For this Scotch of superlative body and 

bouquet —so richly mellow and silky-smooth in flavour —just 


naturally be longs wherever the discriminating gather. 


born 1820, still going strong, ty 
' £m 

Blended Scotch whisky...the same high quality the world over. @am 
Red Label, Black Label, both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., ba 
Y\ 
New York, N. Y., Sole Importer. ‘ 
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Headline of the Week 


In the cautious Calgary (Alta.) Herald: 


DEPUTY CHIEF 
ACTING CHIEF 
TEMPORARILY 


The Flying Carpet 

Even for such a veteran good-will am- 
bassador as 69-year-old Colonel Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, his “last big 
trip” around the world was hitting new 
highs of diplomacy and tact. After causing 
a sensation in Spain by unwittingly dis- 
playing the Spanish Republican flag on 
his converted B-17 (Tiare, March 6), the 
Chicago Tribune’s publisher had invaded 





PUBLISHER McCormick & FRIEND* 
“An impudent question.” 


Egypt. In Cairo, he had an audience with 
Premier Mustapha el Nahas Pasha, but 
thoughtfully waited until he reached Pak- 
istan before describing Egypt’s new con- 
“a complete phony.” 

By the time McCormick flew into Bom- 
bay last week, the Indians could hardly 
wait. Because of the Tribune’s rabid oppo- 
sition to anything British, India’s nation- 
alists have regarded Bertie as their best 
American friend. At Bombay’s Taj Mahal 
Hotel, the 50 newsmen who met their 
best friend face to face got a rude shock. 

Tired and bored, Colonel McCormick 
described himself as a “reporter looking 
for news.” M. A. Gidwani of the United 
Press of India, looking for news, 
asked McCormick what he thought about 
the dispute between India and Pakistan 
over the status of Kashmir (Tre, Jan. 9). 
Replied McCormick: “I did not know 
there was such a place before I landed 
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cgyptian Minister Saleh el Din. 
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here,” thus convicted himself of failing to 
read his own newspaper; the Trib’s Delhi 
correspondent, Percy Wood, has filed full 
and accurate accounts of the dispute. 
Then McCormick made a tentative stab: 
“That is where the rugs from.” 
When affronted Reporter Gidwani sug- 
gested that Kashmir’s future was a “very 
important question,” McCormick dis- 
agreed. “American people,” said he, “gen- 
erally are not interested in happenings 
in countries very far from their own.” 
Snapped Sorab Patell, reporter for Bom- 
bay’s sensational tabloid weekly Blitz: 
“Are you interested in anything but your- 
sel Barked Bertie: “An impudent ques- 
tion. . . What do you know about Alas- 
ka?” (Next day the Times of India point- 
edly printed a story about Alaska.) 
Having disposed of geographical mat- 
ters, the Colonel tackled social ones. He 
told his race-conscious audience that he 
considered President Truman’s civil-rights 
proposals “a new form of slavery.”” When 
a reporter asked him whether Madame 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, India’s ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., was welcome at the White 
House,* McCormick snorted: “I wouldn’t 
know. I am not welcome there myself.” 


Feet First 

When Sir Oswald Mosley, British Fas- 
cist leader, arrived in Rome last week, the 
Communist newspaper L’Unita printed his 
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photograph upside down. It was no mis- | 


take, and with a little helpful prodding 
from L’Unita, most readers got the point. 
In 1945, after Italian Partisans executed 
Benito Mussolini and his mistress, they 
hanged the pair upside down in Milan. 


Turnabout 

With an assurance born of the convic- 
tion that Texas is part of Colorado (for 
circulation purposes, at least), the Denver 
Post its crime editor, Gene Lowall 
into Dallas last January. On assignment as 
roving “house dick” for the Post (Tier 
Oct. 31), husky, balding Newsman Lowall 
spent four busy days talking crime with 
members of Dallas’ upper & underworld. 

The Post played up his findings in a six- 
part series last month on “the Southwest's 
culture crime center.” It 
little that was new. But by 


sent 


and contained 
the old news- 
paper trick of totaling up past gangster 
shootings and policy wars, Lowall gave 
the impression that Dallas was a racket- 
ridden city. His scary conclusion: “A hell- 
broth of mobster violence and derision for 
the law is seething” in Dallas and may 
“boil oyer any time.” 

What boiled over in Dallas its 
newspapers, whose journalistic pride was 
outraged. The Morning News salved itself 
with a quote from Mayor Wallace Savage: 
“If such conditions existed here . . . the 
Dallas News is fearless and independent 
enough to have printed [the facts].” The 
Times-Herald quoted Savage too: “I know 
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YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, why not 
find out? Switch to Pennzoil, 
the 100% Pennsylvania oil 
with staying power. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s worth looking 
for, easy to find at the yellow 
oval sign. Just sound your 
Z—get the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Ol! Asan., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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America’s Most 
Wanted Gabardine 


$4275 


America’s great value standard, too...in 
100% all-virgin wool worsted! Smart men 
like its wear—its flair—the luxury that 
reflects quality materials and work- 
manship. Water repel- 
lent processed, you'll 
find it the coat you'll 
wear and enjoy most in 
any weather, There’s a 
distinctive Gold Label 
shade to suit you. 
Other Alligator Rainwear 
$7.50 to $53.50 


BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 


ALLIGATOR 


Md 
becouse ... IT'S SURE TO RAINI 


————THE ALLIGATOR CO, © ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 
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“WELL, HERE GOE 

These two versions of a syndicated cartoon by Herbert L. Block, the Wash- 
ington Post’s Pulitzer Prizewinner (Time, Jan. 23), show what can happen when 
an editor is seized with an attack of modesty. In the Post and other papers, 
Herblock’s drawing (/eft) showed Prime Minister Clement Attlee and his bare 
majority about to enter Britain’s House of Commons. In the Vancouver (B.C.) 
Daily Province (right), the bare majority was painstakingly covered by shorts. 


that if . . . such conditions [were known] 
+». am independent and fearless news- 
paper such as the Times-Herald would 
have published [them ].” 

Last week the News did more. It sent 
veterari Police Reporter Harry McCor- 
mick to Denver tq blow the whistle on 
crime there. Once, kidnaped by a member 
of the notorious Barrow-Parker gang 
(1935), McCormick got an exclusive in- 
terview and persuaded the kidnaper to 
vouch for its authenticity by pressing his 
fingerprints on the windshield of McCor- 
mick’s car before he was let go. McCor- 
mick had hoped to keep his visit to Den- 
ver under cover. But the Post ran him 
down within 24 hours, politely offered him 
a car, a photographer and a look at the 
files. This week, the Dallas News began 
running McCormick’s “exposé” of crime 
in’ Denver. 


Voice in Deseret 

Salt Lake City’s Deseret* News (circ. 
79,589), published by the Mormon Church, 
ran a fiery Page One editorial last week 
deriouncing a “flagrant, gratuitous and 
scurrilous insult to the people who laid 
the foundation of Utah’s greatness. . .” 

What the Deseret News was shouting 
about were the “scatological gleanings” 
about Mormonism in the centennial issue 
of Pen, the student literary magazine at 
the University of Utah (Tmre, March 13). 
Like the News, the university was founded 
by the Mormons; unlike the News, it is 
now nondenominational and state-support- 
ed, though 76% of its students are still 
Mormons. Among other things, Pen had 
offended the straitlaced News by printing 
retrospective reviews of two books by 


* From the Book of Mormon, meaning honcy- 
bee, now the symbol of Mormon industriousness. 
Deseret was also the Mormon name for Utah. 


erblock—© 1950 The Washington Post Co. 
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University of Utah alumni.* Both books 
still raise many Mormon hackles by their 
rough handling of Mormon dogma. 

In reply, thé undergraduate Daily Utah 
Chronicle ran a page of open letters to the 
Deseret News. Sample: “If some of these 
[Pen] writers speak unkindly of the 
church, could it be [because] in their 
youth they became sickened with an over- 
dose of such dogmatism as the Deseret 
News prints with monotondéus regularity?” 

No Brother. Though some Mormons 
may dislike the Deseret News’s dogma- 
tism, that is, nevertheless, the reason for 
its success, The official voice of the church, 
the News is run by Editor and General 
Manager Mark Edward Petersen, 49, who 
is also one of the Twelve Apostles (a high 
governing body) of the Mormon Church. 
A lean, intense and handsome man, Peter- 
sen started out as a News cub at 20 and is 
still very much a newsman; his staffers’ 
call him “Mark,” instead of “Brother,” as 
is customary with other high church digni- 
taries. Obedient to the Mormon “Word 
of Wisdom” no News staffer smokes or 
drinks alcohol, tea or coffee at the News, 
though it employs some non-Mormons. 

When he is not battling theological 
error at the University of Utah, Editor 
Petersen wages war against his powerful 
competition—the morning Tribune (circ. 
88,930) and the evening Telegram (circ. 
35.799). Both are owned by the family of 
the late mining king and U.S. Senator 
Thomas Kearns of Utah. In two years, 
the Mormon Church has invested about 


%* Vardis Fisher’s Children of God (1939), a 
historical novel about Mormonism, and Fawn 
McKay Brodie’s No Man Knows My History 
(1945), a biography of Mormon Prophet Joseph 
Smith. They attribute Prophet Smith’s visions 
to his “imagination” instead of divine inspira- 
tion, and picture the early days of the church as 
filled with sexuality and violence. 
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Some Kitchen Helpers Never Grow Old 


+. for an “Unseen Friend”’ keeps their beauty unchanged 


When Karen Rogers was born, Dad 
surprised Mother with some new kitchen 
appliances. He wanted to lighten her 
work so she would have more time with 
the baby. 


When Junior was born, he bought still 
more appliances. And he added to them 
through the years. 


Now the children are growing older... 
and becoming kitchen helpers themselves. 


The appliances, though, never seem to 
grow old. Older in years perhaps, but not 
noticeably older in appearance. 


Today they look almost as new as the 
day they started to lighten housework for 
Mrs. Rogers. The years of hard kitchen 
duty have scarcely marred their mirror- 
bright, chromium-plated surfaces. 


What makes the plated surfaces so 
good-looking ...so long-lasting? 


The good looks come from the chro- 
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mium plating itself —a surface coating 
that is ever so thin (only two 100,000ths 
of an inch). 


The durability comes from a protective 
undercoating of Nickel, “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


This protective and unseen layer of 
Nickel is many times thicker than the 
chromium skin. For tests show that the 
durability of decorative chromium de- 
pends most of all on the thickness of the 
Nickel underplating. 


Without such stout protection between 
this surface skin and the base metal the 
plated ware would soon rust and stain. 
But with a thick undercoating of rust- 
proof, corrosion-resisting Nickel, it takes 
rough handling with little damage to its 
beauty. 

So whenever you see high quality chro- 
mium plating in your kitchen... in your 
bathroom...on your car... remember 


that beauty-preserving, friendly metal that 
is underneath and unseen. 

No wonder Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


To learn more about Nickel, "Your 
Unseen Friend” —how it's 
produced, what it's used for 
today, and what research is 
doing to make Nickel even 
more useful tomorrow — 
write for a copy of “The 
Romance of Nickel.” It is 
free. Write Dept. 66z, 
New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


iif, Nickel 
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anding and improving 


. * the News, including a type-face-liiting. 
(6) DS OF AT 1D | No Cheeseccke. Under Editor Peter- 


sen, the News avoids cheesecake, generally 


o in e 








’ shies , sensationalist is ne 
means value! shies away from sensationalism, but is not 


above reporting an occasional sex murder. 
As circulation builders, it uses giveaway 
contests, with prizes as high as $50,000 in 
cash. For non-Mormon readers, the News 
also gives faithful objective coverage to 
| news of other churches. 

In June, the News will celebrate its 
centennial. The first issue (circ. 225), 
reporting TERRIBLE FIRE IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Tuer are many reasons why dollar-wise 
travelers prefer the Hotel New Yorker 
HOTEL the greater convenience, service 


] EW YORKER facilities. And our continuing program 


novole » makes it a better 
Frank L. Andrews, President 


34th St. at 8th Ave., NewYork, N.Y buy every 


*Novolescence —a word coined to describe our $2,000,000 improvement | 
program; new decor, new furniture, new value 





Deseret News 


Heaven could be something like this! *A serious is.” 


(which had happened six months be- 
: fore), was edited by Willard Richards 
No toil...no trouble...no nagging worries...days that Prophet Smith’s secretary. It was printed 


are really out-of-this-world. That’s life at The on presses shipped from the East; the 


early Latter-Day Saints had paid the ex- 
penses by chipping in beans, hams and 
venison. Today’s Latter-Day Saints are 
beauty of The Greenbrier’s gardens, lawns and 7200 still made to feel responsible for the 
acres of natural woodland. paper's support. The church sends the 
paper free to a nonsubscribing Mormon 
for two weeks. Then, if the new reader 
wishes to cancel the “subscription,” he is 


Greenbrier any time... but at Eastertime it’s more 
wonderful than ever. Spring is here...to add to the 


The three golf courses are greener, smoother...the 
bridle paths are lovelier...the very air exhilarates and 


refreshes. And every day is planned to give this happy expected to notify Apostle Petersen first— 
occasion a gayer significance. You'll find new friends and give a good reason. 
as you play in the sweepstakes golf tournament... Red Sock 


dance at the Easter Ball...listen to the lovely music The Sporting News (circ. 219,545), the 


of the Princeton Glee Club concert or enjoy the full baseball fan’s bible, took a mighty cut at 
grandeur of The Greenbrier. The rates average but the ball last week and fell into the water 
bucket. “Because sports are nonpolitical 
in nature,” declaimed the dead-serious 
News, ‘‘no censor hobbles sportcasters . . . 
[ But in] parlous times. . . it behooves us 


$19 a day per person, including meals. 








America’s Smartest to know who are working at the micro- 

and Gayest Resort phones and whether they ... might be 

WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA subversive or convert themselves into 

Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager mediums of communication for an enemy 

Early reservations advisable. New York. 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225. that might strike overnight.” Not pointing 
Chicago, 77 West Washington Street —RA 6-0625. Washington, “the finger of suspicion,” the Sporting 
Continental Bldg. — RE 2642. Boston, 73 Tremont St.—LA 3-4497, News nevertheless recommended: since 


labor leaders, scientists and teachers get 
loyalty tests, why not sportcasters too 
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As outstanding as it is in all other respects...in luxury...in comfort...in performance...in safety... 


and in prestige...distinction is the chief distinction of the 1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan... 
and you may drive it everywhere with pride in that assurance. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


4 HYDRA-MATIC transmission optional at extra cost 
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MR. WYATT C. HEDRICK 


buildings. One of his recent accomplishments is the new Shamrock Hotel in Houston, Texas—a model of t 


ten b Dicicton... LORD CALVERT 


Where there’s Lord Calvert, there’s usually a man of moderation and dis- 






4d architect and engineer—has designed some of the country's ow ding industrial 






appears above. 


cerning taste... particular about what he drinks and what he serves his friends. 
Lord Calvert...so rare, so smooth, so mellow... meets the require- 


ments of those who appreciate the finest. Why not try Lord Calvert yourself? 


LORD ‘CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Turbo-Whizzard 


If British hopes pan out, the low-pitched 
roar of auto traffic may turn to a thin, 
high whine. Last week at Silverstone race 
track, Warwickshire, the Rover Co. of 
Birmingham showed off a gas-turbine sport 
coupé. Its unofficial name: the Whizzard. 

Made out of a stock-model Rover, the 
Whizzard has three chrome-decorated air 
intakes in its sides just ahead of the rear 
fenders. The engine, placed behind the 
driver’s seat, has two exhaust vents. The 
car, which looks much like an ordinary 
car on the outside, is not jet-propelled. 
Its fuel burns in two combustion cham- 
bers, producing a gas stream that spins a 
high-speed turbine. The gas escapes up- 
ward at rather low speed while the turbine 
turns the car's rear wheels through reduc- 
tion gears and a conventional rear end. 

New Zealand-born Engineer Frank Bell, 
who has worked four years on the Whiz- 
zard, pressed the starter button. The tur- 
bine gave a puff of kerosene-scented smoke 
and whined like a vacuum cleaner. As the 
whine increased, the car picked up speed. 
In 14 seconds it reached 60 miles an hour 
—more than twice as lively as low-priced 
U.S. cars. The Whizzard has almost no 
vibration, and it needs no gear shift. The 
only control pedals are the brake and the 
foot throttle, 

Disadvantages are just as obvious. Ad- 
mitted Designer Bell: “As you can hear, 
it’s still too noisy. We've still a long way 
to go in cutting fuel consumption.” 

The public was not allowed to see the 
engine. Outside experts guessed that the 
experimental Whizzard gets from five to 
seven miles on a gallon of kerosene. Rover 
Co. engineers hope that the mileage can be 
doubled by a “heat-exchanger” now under 
development. They think that the new en- 
gine will be used first on trucks and long- 
distance buses. Its chief advantages are 
simplicity, cheap fuel and low weight per 
h.p. Its high idling speed will be a serious 
disadvantage in stop-and-start traffic. 

The demonstration of the Whizzard 
caused much excitement in gas-turbine- 
minded Britain. Other British motor man- 
ufacturers are hard at work on turbines. 
The Rover engineers, first to get the turbo- 
car completed, believe they are at least a 
year ahead of U.S. rivals. 


Oriental Undesirables 


Along with its hula dancers and splendid 
climate, Hawaii has its troubles. One of 
the worst is bugs. Latest undesirable to 
make good in the Islands is the Oriental 
fruit fly, an insect slightly smaller than 
a house fly and conspicuously marked by 
yellow stripes round its abdomen. It 
arrived during wartime, probably hitch- 
hiking by aircraft or ship from Saipan, 
and spread like winged wildfire through- 
out the Islands, riddling all sorts of fruit 
and vegetables. 

Far worse than the damage the flies 
have already done in Hawaii is the immi- 
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nent possibility that they may spread to 
California, one of the world’s best insect 
cafeterias. To keep them from spreading, 
the U.S. and the State of California have 
declared full-scale entomological warfare 
against the flies. 

There is no hope of exterminating them 
in Hawaii; the flies are too firmly dug in. 
But the entomologists hope to reduce the 
fly population and thus reduce likelihood 
of an invasion of the U.S. mainland. One 
line of attack is to look for the flies’ in- 
sect enemies. A Malayan wasp is the best 





MS a eC Tee 


hardly practical. The “eye” of conven- 
tional television is an image orthicon tube 
14 inches long and 3 inches in diameter, 
usually mounted in a monstrous camera 
as big as a salesman’s suitcase. The size 
and complication of the image orthicon 
would keep television from any use as a 
hidden, unwinking eye. 

At last week’s Manhattan convention of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers, Radio 
Corporation of America showed a tiny, 
bright-eyed tube, the Vidicon, which would 
just suit Big Brother's purposes. It is 
hardly larger than a hot dog (1 in. by 6 
in.) but it already sees as well as the clum- 
sy, expensive ($1,000) image orthicon. 

The Vidicon works on a new principle. 


Drown for Lire by Abner Dean 


1984 Victim & Two-Way TELEVISION 
For Big Brother, bright eyes. 


fighter found so far, but it has not yet 
proved effective in Hawaii. 

Another line of attack is lures. Scientists 
led by Dr. Walter Carter of the Pineapple 
Research Bureau have discovered that a 
chemical, methyl eugenol, has a fatal 
attraction for male flies. The experts do 
not know whether the males mistake the 
scent for females, or whether they think 
the stuff is good to eat, but in one week, 
250,000 males swarmed into traps that 
had been baited with it. 

But trapping the males does little good. 
Each female, after one encounter with an 
untrapped male, lays up to 300 eggs under 
the skins of fruit. The entomologists have 
not yet found a lure to attract females, 
which seem to take keen interest in noth- 
ing but ripe fruit. 


Peeping Tube 

In George Orwell’s bestselling shocker 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, the inhabitants of 
his frightful dictator state are spied upon 
day & night by all-seeing television eyes. 
Great posters remind them that “Big 
Brother is watching you.” 

With the television equipment in gen- 
eral use today, this sort of supervision is 


Inside its flat glass front is a layer of trans- 
parent material that conducts electricity. 
Behind this is a layer of a “photoconduc- 
tor,” i.e., a material that conducts elec- 
tricity only when light is shining upon it. 

A lens focuses the scene being viewed 
on the front side of the photoconductor. 
A slender beam of electrons from an “elec- 
tron gun”’ scans the rear side of the photo- 
conductor. When the electrons hit a bright- 
ly lighted area, a lot of them pass through. 
When they hit dark parts, only a few of 
them pass through. The transparent con- 
ducting layer collects the escaping elec- 
trons and passes them on in the form of a 
“video” current whose rapid fluctuations 
represent the light and shade of the pic- 
ture. An ordinary television set turns the 
current into a copy of the scene which the 
Vidicon is viewing. 

Compared with the image orthicon, 
which is packed with intricate entrails, 
the Vidicon is a dream-tube of electronic 
simplicity. It already sees well in ordinary 
indoor light, and RCA thinks that it can 
be made ten times as sensitive as the 
image orthicon. If so, the Vidicon should 
be able to see in near-darkness. 

RCA did not develop the Vidicon pri- 
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Easter 
Parade 





Puts you right 
in the picture! 


Admiring eyes (and camera eyes) 
havea way of turning toward the 
man in the distinguished Dobbs 
Easter Parade. For here is style 
assurance, flawless fit and down- 
right good taste that puts you 
right in the public eye! 


$10, $12.50 and $15. 


Other Dobbs Hats from $8.50 to $40. 


Available at finer stores. 


Dobbs Hats 
New York’s Leading Hatter 


Park Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 





marily for house detectives and G-men. It 
was aiming at the important field of “‘in- 
dustrial television,” where the Vidicon 
will have vast importance. In the roaring, 
flaming innards of modern industry there 
are many goings-on too dangerous for hu- 








man eyes to watch. A cheap, expendable 





licon can creep up close to a new ma- 
chine being tested “to destruction.” It can 
brave the flood of gamma rays from a 
nuclear reactor. It can ride on a guided 
missile or watch the detonating mecha- 
nism of an atomic bomb. Up to the time 
when it “dies,” the faithful tube will report 
what it sees to distant human watchers. 
Less heroic jobs for the Vidicon may be 
even more useful. An array of the tubes 





G Strinc’s GouBAu 
Through a horn, 


can watch all the aisles of a factory for 
the plant manager. They can help store 
detectives keep multiple eyes on shoplift- 
ers. One watchman equipped with Vidi- 
cons can watch simultaneously many parts 
of his territory.* 
é te 

At present, a television “eye” must 
send its information over a complicated 
cable; ordinary insulated wires will not 
carry high-frequency TV current. But a 
new development described last week by 
Dr. G. Goubau, a German scientist em- 
ployed by the U.S. Army Signal Corps, 
may do the trick. Dr. Goubau covered a 
single wire with a special insulating material 
and strung its end through a conical metal 
horn, which “launches” the current. This 
“G string” (named for Dr. Goubau’s ini- 
tials) carries a television current efficiently 
under some conditions. The Signal Corps 
hopes that it will eventually carry tele- 
vision programs into people’s homes. By 
1984 the G string and the Vidicon may be 
cheap and effective enough to carry their 
snooping to the office of some unhappy 
nation’s Big Brother. 





For news of another new TV tube see Bustness. 
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Conchita Cintron 
“no bullfighter could wish for more” 


| @ Famous Peruvian forera travels fastest 
| way to the U.S.A. At Miami, she dubbed 
| El InterAmericano the Sword of the Air. 
“Speed, comfort —no bullfighter could 
wish for more.” 

You don’t know South America until 
you've seen its West Coast. Experienced 
travelers say the way to go is El Inter- 
Americano! Daily, deluxe flight, Miami to 
Buenos Aires. Less than a day via Balboa, 
Guayaquil, Lima, Santiago, Over routes of 
Pan American and Panagra. Call your 
Travel Agent or Pan American Airways, 

U. S. Sales Agents for 


Re 


GRACE AIRWAYS 









PAN AMERICAN- 


You'll save an average 
of 2¢ a gallon on 


gasoline if you use 
SH! 





‘MACMILLAN 


NG-FREE 








“VISUAL” Planning Model! 


5 PER SQ. FT. 


| \%"-scale model of buildi 


in lucite 


and all equipment regardless of industry 


Write, Wire or Call 
"VISUAL" PLANNING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 


H. Dasey, 


OAKMONT, PA. ° CAKMONT 2022 
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Laurels 


Jack Benny was named “the greatest 
radio personality during the last 25 years” 
by 330 U.S. radio editors in a Radio 
Daily poll published last week. Bing Cros- 
by ran a close second. Tied for third 
place: Bob Hope and Amos ’n’ Andy. 
Also-rans: Walter Winchell, Arthur God- 
frey, Lowell Thomas, Major Bowes, H. V. 
Kaltenborn, Alexander Woollcott, Will 
Rogers. 

The almost unanimous write-in vote 
for the outstanding “noncommercial” per- 
sonality: Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Anything's Better Than Nothing 

Most of the 4oo-odd TV men who gath- 
ered in Chicago last week for the Second 
National Television Conference were in 
a cheerfully self-satisfied mood. They 
crowded the Red Lacquer Room of the 
Palmer House and reported black ink on 
their books for the first time. 

In one year, the number of television 
sponsors had soared from 680 to 2.316, 
boasted Du Mont’s TV network General 
Manager Chris Whitting. Said he: “Our 
network tripled its billing in 1949, gross- 
ing in excess of $3,000,000.”" Beefy Harry 
Bannister, general manager of Detroit's 
WWJ-TYV, saw nothing ahead but a golden 
future: “I don’t think it matters what 
kind of program the sponsor has. They all 
sell the product.” 

Variety of Riches. “People like what 
television is giving them,” crowed NBC 
Executive Vice President Charles Denny. 
“And no wonder! . . . It provides eyewit- 
ness entertainment and information which 
kings could not command. . . a variety of 
riches from which to choose.”” Denny con- 
ceded that in addition to “the finest in 
drama, ballet and music,” TV was also 
exposing its audience to “Gorgeous George 
and the Masked Marvel.” But, anyhow, he 
said, “The people will judge .. .” 

Curiously, the advertisers, who general- 
ly get blamed for low entertainment stand- 
ards, seemed more worried than the TV 
executives about program quality. Said 
Kraft Foods’ Advertising Manager John 
McLaughlin: “I have heard [TV] defined 
as movies twelve years old for an audience 
twelve years old. . . That is not a funny 
gag and we know it is not a fair definition 
of television. It is our job to see that it 
never becomes an accurate one.” 

Hesitant Cassandras. Budd Gore of 
Chicago’s Marshall Field & Co. warned: 
“Shows don’t have to sink to the level of 
crime, cliff-hanging and blood & thunder 
to get a high rating . . . Let me remind 
you that parents still exist and we must 
think of the long-range disadvantage of 
alienating [them].” He was seconded by 
Miles Laboratories’ (Alka-Seltzer) Lester 
Waddington, who reported that “Parents 
are beginning to complain that unless 
there is better programing soon, the baby- 
sitter problem will be with them again.” 

But the doubts of these hesitant Cas- 
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FOR THE 1 MAN IN 7 
WHO SHAVES DAILY 


Remarkable new ingredient helps keep 
the face looking young and healthy! 








ODERN LIFE now demands at least 1 man in 7 

shave every day. But daily shaving hastens the loss 
of the natural oils of the face—often results in wrinkled, 
old-looking skin. To help men solve this problem, we de- 
veloped Glider—a wonderful new brushless shaving cream 
containing a special ingredient that helps preserve the 
youthful qualities of the skin. 


Now—every time you shave with Glider—you give 
your face the benefit of this remarkable substance... and 
you get a cleaner, faster shave in the bargain! 


SMOOTHS DOWN SKIN 


Glider is fast, easy and pleasant to use. You just wash your 
face thoroughly with hot water and soap. Then spread on Glider 
quickly and easily with the fingers—never a brush. Instantly 
Glider smooths down the flaky top layer of your skin. It en- 
ables the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, cutting your 
whiskers close and clean without irritation! 


For men in responsible positions—doctors, lawyers, business- 
men and others who must shave every day—Glider is invaluable. 
It helps eliminate the dangers frequent shaving may have for 
the face and leaves the skin youthfully soft and good-looking. 


TRY GLIDER FREE 


You can get Glider at any toilet-goods counter. Or, because we're 
so positive that Glider will give you more shaving comfort than 
anything you've ever used, we'll send you a guest-size tube ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No stamps—no cartons—no dimes. You get the 
tube—enough for three full weeks—at no cost to you. 


Just send your name and address to The J. B. Williams Company, 
Dept. TG-2, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A., and we'll mail you post- 
paid your tube of Glider. On this FREE trial test, we rest our case 
entirely. Don’t delay—send us your name and address today! This 
offer is limited to one tube per user and all letters or postcards must 


be postmarked not later 


than July 31. (Good only 
in U.S. A. and Canada.) 
PRESIDENT, J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
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it’s bottled 
in France 
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NEW YORK’S 


Bost Located 


HOTEL 


SO EASY TO GET TO... 
direct entrance from 
Grand Central Terminal... 
half-block from 

Airlines Terminal. 


SO CLOSE TO EVERYTHING .. fee 


midtown business, 
shopping and 
recreation centers 
are all within 
easy walking 
distance. 





Sole U.S. Agents 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., N.Y. 


HoTEY COMMODORE 


E. L. SEFTON, President 











Keeps Your Children SAFE 
from Street Dangers 


Stop your children from dashing out into 
traffic. Keep trespassers from ruining your lawn, 
Prevent neighborhood nuisances from invading 
your privacy. A sturdy, good-looking Anchor 
Fence protects your family and your property. 

Anchor Fence is installed by factory-trained 
experts—with easy terms. Write for free de- 
tails on exclusive Anchor features. ANCHOR 
Post Fence Div., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6685 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 











wer Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 





sandras were drowned out in the floodtidk 


of optir Delegates were so confident 





of TV’s great future that few of then 
troubled to attend such seminars as th 
panel “New Slants on Creating, Writing 
and Directing.” Explained one progr 
director: “If we were to talk about what 
wrong with the programs, we'd be here tv 
weeks instead of three days.” Monte 
Fassnacht of Chicago’s WENR-TV con- 
curred; “It’s almost in possible to get good 
programs,” he said. “I think a lot of the 
ones we have ought to be canceled, but 
what are you going to put in their place? 
Anything is better than nothing.” 















By contrast to TV’s boom, radio was 
tightening its belt. The number of spon- 
sored evening shows was off 379, com- 
pared to four years ago, and many a cur- 
rent big-time program was threatened by 
the economy ax. 

Bob Hope’s $22,500 weekly stint, rumor 
says, will be dropped this spring by Lever 
Bros. Rexall Drugs is replacing the 
$14,500 Phil Harris and Alice Faye show 
with Richard Diamond, a Dick Powell 
$4,500 thriller. Amos ’n’ Andy reportedly 
may have to slice their $20,000 price tag 
if they remain on the air. Burns & Allen, a 
$12.0 package last year, is now said to 


be selling for $8,5 
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Gloomed one radio- 





man: “The handwriting on the wall is get- 
ting bigger and redder than ever, and these 
are the days when people in the radio busi- 
ness are reading it like bad news bulletins.” 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, March 
17, Times are E.S.T., subject to change 


Screen Director's Playhouse (Fri. 9 
p-m., NBC). Kirk Douglas in Champion. 
Boxing (Fri. 10 p.m., ABC and NBC- 
TV). Featherweight championship fight 
Willie Pep v. France’s Ray Famechon. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m. 
ABC), Die Walkiire, with Helen Traubel 
and Herbert Janssen. 

Saturday Night Revue (Sat. 8 p.m. 
NBC-TV). Guests: Frances Langford 
Melvyn Douglas. 

Basketball (Sat. 10 p.m., ABC-TV). 
National Invitation Tournament from 
Madison Square Garden. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m., NBC). 
J. B. Priestley’s Angel Pavement. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Soloist: Violinist Nathan Milstein. 

Today with Mrs. Roosevelt (Sun. 4 
p.m., NBC-TV). “The American Negro’s 
Position in Politics Today.” 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). There’s Always Juliet, with 
Richard Widmark and Teresa Wright. 

Telephone Hour (Mon, 9 p.m., NBC). 
Soloist: Pianist Robert Casadesus. 

Who Said That? (Mon. 10:30 p.m. 
NBC-TV). Guests: Jan Struther, James 
Thurber, Henry Morgan. 

America's Town Meeting (Tues. 9 
p.m., ABC). “What Should We Do About 
Federal Aid to Education?” 

Kraft TV Theater (Wéd. 9 p.m., NBC 
TV). Robert Sherwood’s The Queen’s 
Husband, 
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NOR VIDARD 


TRGIRADOOL 


‘Gok for this label... it identifies” 
he finest woolens in the. world 


Forstmann men's wear fabrics are available 
in PhotoMetrically fitted and Custom 
Tailored, as well as in Ready Made clothes. 
Distributed by Amalgamated Textiles Limited, 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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How many kinds 
of o build a 
skyscraper ? 





HOosE—a flexible pipe, as of leather or India rubber, for 
conveying fluids. (Webster's New International Dictionary) 


If the people who compile dictionaries would watch a modern sky- 
scraper going up, their definition would be different. It takes only a 
few minutes’ observation as a “sidewalk superintendent” to discover 
that many varieties of hose are required in construction work alone. 
In fact, from foundation rock work to final capstone, no less than 
15 different kinds of hose may be used! 


These “flexible pipes” are made with both natural and synthetic 
rubber; sinewed with cotton, rayon, even with fibers of glass. Often, 
they're armored with steel wire, or heat-resistant asbestos. But that’s 
only part of the lesson a construction job carries for lexicographers. 


Conveying fluids is one important use for hose on construction 
projects—and in many other industrial applications as well. But hose 
carries other materials also—concrete, steam, air, powdered coal, 
ashes, gases, And for each industrial use of hose, only one construc- 
tion is right. Only one hose has the ideal combination of natural or 
synthetic tube, reinforcement materials and covering to give the 


-M.— 





longest, lowest-cost service on the job, And that’s where the G. 
Goodyear Technical Man—comes in. 


The kind of work, wear and abuse, and the way workers handle the 
hose are some of the many considerations entering into hose speci- 
fication. Each separate job needs handling as an individual problem. 
So it pays to consult the G.T.M. when you're handling a hose-buying 
problem, From his own personal knowledge of the 800 and more 
types of hose made by Goodyear, he can help you select the hose 
that meets the conditions of your job—and assure you of the lowest- 
cost-in-the-long-run service when you buy. You can get his help by 





phoning your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Dis- 
tributor, or by writing Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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~~ ae, If Time Stood Still... 


ZF Your days would be golden hours of blue sky and blue water... of brilliant 
4 flowers and breath-taking views ... of sheer delight in pink sandy 
beaches, perfect fairways and glorious sailing weather. Your nights would 


¥y mm / be filled with music... the scent of flowers in the air 
. 


j ..-and wishing in the starlight, dancing in the moonlight. 


dicy, If time stood still...and you were in Bermuda. 





You'd have sunny hours for playing on vreeze-cooled courts, on fairways 
overlooking the sea...at night you'd dance the moon and stars away. 





the warming sun, letting time pass lazily by. old world charm, 


: b Zoomnudlar, oy 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development Board, 620 Fifth Avenut, 
New York 20, N.Y¥., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Your Travel Agent will make complete y 4 


arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you, 


You'd swim in the clear blue water... lic on the soft, powdery sand under You'd stroll through streets of f 


MEDICINE 


Team Trouble 


Like most scientific discoveries of mod- 
erm times, streptomycin was found as a 
result of teamwork. Members of the 1943 
team working on antibiotics in the De- 
partment of Microbiology at New Jer- 
sey’s Rutgers University were Dr. Selman 
A. Waksman, head of the department, 
and a group of graduate students includ- 
ing Albert Schatz. By 1946, when. Schatz 
left the campus, it was still not clear 
how rich a gold mine streptomycin would 
prove to be. 

Then streptomycin royalties reached 
almost $1,000,000 a year (Time, Nov. 7). 
Waksman assigned his patents to the 
Rutgers Research and Endowment Foun- 
dation. So did Dr. Schatz. But last week, 
in New Jersey superior court, Albert 
Schatz, now assistant professor of biology 
at Brooklyn College, filed suit for a half 
of Rutgers’ profits, said he had signed 
away his royalties under coercion. 

Said Russell Watson, attorney for 
Waksman and Rutgers: “Baseless and 
preposterous . . . Dr. Schatz’s work... 
was performed as a carefully supervised 
laboratory assistant.” 





Sharper Tool 

In the long war against the white 
plague, medicine’s two most useful search 
tools have had a grave defect. Chest X 
rays and the tuberculin skin test both indi- 
cate whether the patient has ever had 
tuberculosis, but the skin test does not 
show—and X rays show only imperfectly 
—whether the disease is still active. Last 
week, doctors all over the U.S. were call- 
ing New York for details of a new, simple 
test which indicates how active the tuber- 
cle bacilli are in the patient's system at the 
time the test is made. 

The basic technique was worked out at 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search by a team including famed Micro- 
biologist René J. Dubos and Dr. Gardner 
Middlebrook. Between 5 and 7 cc of blood 
(less than two teaspoons) are drawn from 
an arm vein. The serum (amber fluid) is 
separated from the cells and added to a 
specially treated preparation containing 
the red cells of sheep’s blood. The mixture 
is kept at blood heat for two hours and 
then left at room temperature overnight. 

If the contents of the test tube are un- 
clotted in the morning, the patient has no 
active tuberculosis. But if the patient is 
tuberculous, his blood serum will contain 
antibodies manufactured in the body to 
combat the tubercle bacilli. These anti- 
bodies will cause the sheep’s red blood 
cells to clot. The extent of the clotting 
gives a measure of the severity of the dis- 
ease. Thus, repeated tests can show wheth- 
er or not a course of treatment is working 
effectively. 

Dr. Sidney Rothbard put the technique 
to wide practical use at Montefiore Hospi- 
tal in The Bronx. Last week he reported at 
a meeting of the New York Tuberculosis | 
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“NOT GETTING CONCEITED, 
ARE YOU, WHITEY?’ 
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“PERHAPS A LITTLE! AFTER ALL, V4 Y 
THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE LOOK &S: 
FOR US EVERY DAY ON THE 

BLACK & WHITE BOTTLE, BECAUSE 
THEY KNOW ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE.” 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. «© SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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MOLDED 


SADDLE LEATHER 
4, PARIS 


Selected from thousands of choice 
hides for texture and color, 
“Paris” * Molded Belts are sym- 
bolic of the most painstaking 
craftsmanship. Formed by a 
special process and finished to 
perfection, these new styles are 
a pleasure to wear. Illustrated: — 
1. Two-tone Rope Overlay. Selected 
saddle leather in popular colors, 
polished buckle, $2.50 

2. Concave Molded saddle leather. 
Bamboo edge design. Polished gilt 
buckle, $2 

3. New 1” Molded Belt in Birch 
Bark design, Selected saddle leather 
with buckle to match, $2.50 
Select several ‘‘Paris’’ Belts at 
your favorite store. $1.50 to $10 


fA Pr 


** Tops” for | 
Your Trousers 





and Health Association that on 1,200 
serum samples from 950 patients the test 
was 92.3% accurate, “This test,” said he, 
“gives the doctors a new tool. It should 
not be thought of as a test to displace the 
X ray or any other standard method.” 
But the advantages of the new and 
sharper tool were obvious. Unlike routine 
chest X rays, the serum test will disclose 
tuberculosis in other parts of the body 
besides the lungs. An X ray shows lung 
spots, but the serum test helps to deter- 
mine whether the spots are healed tuber- 
culosis scars or other lung diseases such as 
cancer, abscess, pneumonia or silicosis. 
In its simplicity for patient 
the serum test closely resembles the Was- 


and doctor, 


sermann test for syphilis. Its originators 
recommended that doctors use it the same 
way: take the blood sample and send it to 
1 laboratory, instead of trying to complete 
the process themselves. 


Freppie THOMASON & MOTHER 
An unexplained accident. 


Freddie Stands Up 


Just three weeks short of his second 
birthday, Freddie Thomason stood up last 
week for the first time in his life. No less 
remarkable, he wore a little pair of over- 
alls, and sat down—also for the first time 
in his life. 

Freddie Thomason was born without 
arms or legs. The blue-eyed, tow-headed 
son of the Herschel Thomasons of Mag- 
nolia, Ark., Freddie has smooth, sloping 
shoulders with no.sign that arms had ever 
begun to form, Unlike most “congenital 
amputees,” he was born with virtually no 
stumps where legs should have been. 

In 30 years of rehabilitating cripples 
and amputees (including cases from Gua- 
dalcanal and New Georgia), New Jersey’s 
famed Orthopedic Surgeon Henry Howard 
Kessler had never seen such a case when 








“ .. and this device protects you 
from patrons when you forget the 
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Angostura® in their Manhattans! 


AyGOSTU py 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES 


*Angostura sharpens your taste and adds zest 
to Manhattans. And the piquancy it adds to 
apple pies and baked ham is beyond belief! 


BETTER DRINKS 








CHANGE TO 


MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


OIL 


Guaranteed to increase 
your car's horsepower 
on an average of 8%— 


This will save you 2¢ a 
gallon on any brand of 
gasoline you use 


ASK YOUR INDEPENDENT DEALER 


INLET courr 
ono HOTEL 


@ Directly on the ocean 
at Palm Beach Shores 
apartments and air con- 
ditioned hotel rooms 
Fine private beach. adults 
& childrens pools. Dining 
& snack bar. Moderate 
rates. Write to 


ceeret Beret 
0 Palm Beach 5, Florida 
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Mrs. Thomason first took Freddie to him 
last year. The only “quadruple congenital 
amputee” Dr. Kessler recalled in medical 
literature had had more conspicuous 
stumps than Freddie. Medical science 
has no explanation for such biological 
accidents. 

Hopeless as it seemed, Freddie’s case 
was studied carefully at the Kessler In- 
Stitute for Rehabilitation in West Orange. 
Dr. Kessler showed Mrs. Thomason how 
to exercise Freddie to develop his trunk 
muscles, rolling him from side to side 
and making him twist as much as possible. 
Back home in Magnolia, where her hus- 
band is a radio repairman, Mrs. Thoma- 
son exercised Freddie for 45 minutes, 
twice a day, for almost a year. 

Last week bright-eved Freddie was at 
the institute again. Dr. Kessler had de- 
cided that his trunk muscles had devel- 
oped enough for him to be fitted with his 
first pair of legs. Made of plastic, the 
legs are only thigh-length (usual for learn- 
ers), and held to Freddie’s body by a 
corset-like harness. The toes of the 
stumps point backward for better balance. 
A simple screw adjustment made by the 
nurse or mother makes the legs flex so 
that Freddie can sit down. 

Freddie is to visit the institute daily 
for about a month, learning to balance 
his weight first on one leg, then on the 
other—vastly more difficult for a child 
who has no arms to steady himself. Only 
after that can he learn to walk. In six 
months Freddie will return to Dr. Kessler 
for adjustments. Then the doctor will 
try to decide how to start on the still 
more forbidding problem of fitting Fred- 
die with arms. 


D.P. at Home 

A soft-accented young physician with a 
pretty blonde wife and a two-year-old 
daughter moved last week into a rambling 
white clapboard house in Fabius, N.Y. 
Before his office was finished, a blizzard 
swirling outside brought him his first 
emergency case: a townswoman who had 
fallen on ice. For both Dr. Joseph Brudny, 
33, and the twin villages of Fabius and 
Pompey (combined pop.: about 3,000), 
the beginning of his practice was the ful- 
fillment of a dream. 

Hospitable N.Y. Fabius and Pompey, 
about 17 miles southeast of Syracuse, had 
been without a doctor for five years. Last 
fall Dr. Brudny, then admitting physician 
at Brooklyn’s Cumberland Hospital, was 
driving around upstate New York, trying 
to find a place to settle. The Onondaga 
County Medical Society referred him to 
Fabius. Dr. Brudny liked the place, but 
he had no money to buy a home and 
office. A Polish-born D.P. and a survivor 
of Nazi labor camps, he had been in the 
U.S. less than two years. 

The town fathers put their heads to- 
gether, then their dollars. A corporation 
was formed which sold $9,000 in shares at 
$25 each to the people of Fabius and 
Pompey. The corporation bought a house 
and remodeled it. Dr. Brudny moved in, 
with the understanding that if he still 
likes the place after a year, he may buy 
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None but the finest insurance service 


— hy Employers Mutuals Specialists — 


és ‘good enough for him and his peoples 


The employer who appoints Employers 
Mutuals to handle his Workmen’s Compen- 
sation and other business insurance demon- 
strates the same sound judgment that marks 
all his other executive decisions. 

He knows costs and he knows values— 
human and otherwise. Thus, he knows he 
will be actually money ahead by taking full 
advantage of Employers Mutuals’ skilled, 
specialized services . . . accident prevention, 
industrial nursing and health-hygiene, 
prompt and fair settlement of all claims. 
These services are available to every em- 
ployer-policyholder without a cent of extra 
cost; in fact, using them often results in 
lower premium costs. These savings are over 








and above regular dividends returned to 
policyholders! 

Employers Mutuals protection throughout 
an organization is truly the “hallmark of a 
good employer.” Many thousands of future- 
minded men and women are finding extra 
job satisfaction from their employment as a 
direct result of Employers Mutuals services 
in daily operation. Morale is higher, pro- 
duction is better, operation is smoother and 
safer—everyone benefits! 

Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compen- 
sation—Public Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident— Burglary— Plate Glass— 
Fidelity Bonds—and other casualty insurance. 
Fire— Extended Coverage—Iniland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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NWext-Ooor Convenience 


awaits you at the 
— Biltmore 


Whether you want accessibility to 





New York's transportation terminals 
or a central location for your busi- 
ness and social activities... stay at 
The BILTMORE. This famous hotel 
affords comfort and luxury just a 
step away from everything that 


makes New York important. 


Illustrated folder sent on request 


THE BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 
New York 17 


Frank W. Regan, President Direct elevator to 
John G. Horsman, Manoger Grand Central Terminal 


Don’t give It after coffee...a 
a second thought , 7qQ¢ ¢ 
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Bottled in Fecamp France 


America's 
largest 
selling 
imported 
liqueur 










Because they’re universal currency... 
spendable at home or abroad for 
anything . . . accepted just like cash 
but safer. Promptly refunded if lost 
or stolen. Good until used. Cost 75¢ 
per $100. Buy them at your bank, 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Fist in World Wide Ba nking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Ybins 86 Proof 
UTES Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Toman Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 
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the house from the corporation. If not, he 
may move out, and Fabius-Pompey will 
look for a new medical man. 

Among the 233 physicians who have 
reached the U.S. from D.P. camps, Dr. 
Brudny was one of the luckiest. New York 
is the most hospitable of all states to 
D.P. doctors. It requires a minimum of 
examinations;* further medical training 
is usually limited to an internship. If its 
examiners are satisfied, New York (like 
seven other states) allows a D.P. to begin 
practice with only first papers toward 
his citizenship. 

Unfriendly 21. In 17 states, a displaced 
physician is not admitted to practice until 
he becomes a U.S. citizen, which usually 
takes five years. (Marriage to a U.S. citi- 
zen reduces the time to from one to three 
years.) Two states, Indiana and Michigan, 
require an immigrant to take the senior- 
year course of instruction at an approved 








; Arthur Cornelius 
Dr. JosepH BRUDNY 
| A dream fulfilled. 


U.S. medical college—now virtually im- 
possible because of overcrowding. In 21 
states, no foreign-educated doctor can 
practice under any circumstances. 

The American Medical Association has 
| set up machinery to help “the resettle- 
| ment of these individuals in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation with unfortunate col- 
leagues.” But the A.M.A. gets no friendly 
cooperation from most state medical so- 
cieties. Among the least hospitable states 
are several in which rural communities 
have been crying for doctors—such as 
Wisconsin, where Dr. Joachim Bronny 
was rejected in 1948, despite pleas made 
for him by the doctorless village of Fair- 
child. 

For every happy Dr. Brudny there is 
many an unhappy Dr. Bronny. 





* Of 417 forcign-educated doctors who took the 
examination in the year ending last June, 178 
passed, 239 failed. In the whole U.S., only 636 
were examined that year; 308 passed. 
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Service every mile...comfort every minute 





Sail to Europe on White Em- 
press ships... for comfort, courtesy, 
superb Canadian Pacific service, 
Cosmopolitan dining, dancing. 
Mid-morning bouillon, afternoon 
tea. Deck sports. Large, airy bed- 
rooms. White Empress ships sail 
the scenic St. Lawrence River 
route—1,000 miles less open ocean! 
It’s a “holiday cruise” all the way! 
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Fly to the Orient Canadian 
Pacific style. Fastest, shortest route 
from Vancouver via Great Circle 
to Tokyo... Hong Kong. Pressurized 
Empress airliners...loungaire 
chairs...efficient stewardesses... 
food that’s famous. You fly relaxed— 
arrive refreshed! Or fly to Australia 
and New Zealand...gala Hawaii 
and Fiji stopovers at no extra cost. 





Sight-See Canada on Canadian 
Pacific trains. Easy-chair comfort 
..soft, wide berths... roomettes... 
modern accommodations. -Marvel- 
ous meals and service...magnificent 


scenery, Nineteen Canadian Pacific 
hotels and resorts—like luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel in Canada’s 
Rockies—invite you to linger, play. 







j 
SPANS THE WORLD 


Railways + Steamships 
Air Lines + Hotels 
Communications « Express 








FOR INFORMATION SEE YOUR 


LOCAL AGENT OR CANADIAN PACIFIC 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U. S. AND CANADA 














Fick So many Spring flowers . . . it’s hard to pick 


and choose. But in whiskies, there’s only one 


of them All Seagram’s 7 Crown . . . first choice for smooth- 


ness... the pick of them all for perfect taste. 


Day Seagram's end de Sure 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., CHRYSLER BUILDING, N. Y. 








THE THEATER 


Comeback 


Since a noisy to-do over the exclusion 
of Negroes shut the National Theatre as 
a playhouse 19 months ago, Washington 
has been the only major capital in the 
world without a professional legitimate 
theater. Last week theater-loving Wash- 
ingtonians celebrated the end of the stage 
blackout—and the heady prospect that 
the next few months will find two play- 
houses operating in the city. 

What finally brought the theater back 
to Washington was nothing loftier than 
the fact that the bottom had dropped out 
of burlesque at the old Gayety, so the man- 
agement went legit. For the New Gay- 
ety’s opening with a touring company of 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, starring 
Susan Peters, honky-tonk Ninth Street 
bloomed with klieg lights and dinner- 
jacketed Congressmen and diplomats. 

Two shabby blocks down Ninth Street 
from the New Gayety, the 2,000-seat 
Strand was about ready last week to end 
its 25 years as a movie house and become 
a legitimate theater. Balked in its attempt 
to lease the old Belasco from the Govern- 
ment, which uses it as a Treasury Depart- 
ment storehouse, the American National 
Theatre and Academy (ANTA) expected 
to close a deal soon to take over the 
Strand. 

With other managements plainly will- 
ing to go along with the Actors’ Equity 
ruling that Negroes must be admitted to 
the audience, would Marcus Heiman’s 
National Theatre come around? The Na- 
tional was losing money showing second- 
run movies, but Heiman still resisted. It 
was not the Negro-exclusion issue that 
bothered him, he indicated, but something 
else: “We will not permit a labor union to 
interfere with management or policy.” 

In the sudden swirl of theatrical plans 
and promises, no one else even mentioned 
the original cause of Washington’s 19 
theaterless months. At some point during 
the long drought, the main issue seemed 
to have died. 


Old Play in Manhattan 

Tobacco Road (adapted by Jack Kirk- 
land from Erskine Caldwell’s novel, pro- 
duced by Mr. Kirkland) first opened on 
Broadway in 1933, ran for 3,182 perform- 
ances, played two return engagements 
thereafter. Now it is playing a third, with 
a Negro cast. Enough work has been done 
on the script to take care of the new racial 
slant; more work, indeed, than would 
seem to have been done on the production. 
A road-company cast is indulging in low 
(even for Tobacco Road) comedy capers. 
But this Tobacco Road is less alarming in 
itself than as a portent of even more 
shameless stunts for squeezing a few ex- 
tra bucks out of the show. If a Negro 
Tobacco Road, why not one laid in the 
Middle West, or in the Middle Ages, or in 
the heart of Mayfair (changing the title 
to Park Lane)? 
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Banish weather worries and hazards 
...ride the swift and restful 


HIAWATHAS 


OLYMPIAN 


HIAWATHA 
Chicago-Twin Cities 
Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma 


TWIN CITIES 
HIAWATHAS 


2 a day each way 
Chicago-Milwaukee 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 


MIDWEST 


HIAWATHA 


Chicago-Des Moines~-Omaha 
Sioux City-Sioux Falls 


CHIPPEWA 


HIAWATHA 


Chicago-Milwaukee 
Green Bay-Upper Michigan 


NORTH WOODS 
HIAWATHA 


Serving Wisconsin River 
Valley 





THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


When you step aboard a Milwaukee Road 
HIAWATHA, you step into a new world of 
rest and relaxation. Luxurious cars rolling 
smoothly over a steel highway keep you 
safe from sudden storms, from slippery 
highways, fog and early darkness. 


You'll find courtesy and comfort on the 
HIAWATHAS and a wide range of accommo- 
dations. Yet Milwaukee Road fares are 
agreeably low—round trip coach tickets 
slightly more than 2¢ a mile. 


Ride—and relax—with us. Let your 
local railroad agent help plan your trip, or 
write for information to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union 


Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. SEC 
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Keocu ray 


will 


help 


make 
perfect 
drinks! 


@ Serve better cocktails, 
with less work. Made of the 
finest liquors by cocktail 
specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 

EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe Car, 60 proof 

DarQuirti, 60 proof 

OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof 
WHiskey Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


>. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn.® 
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Halfway in St. Louis 

Nineteen years ago, when Vladimir 
Golschmann first picked up the baton of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, he 
hardly seemed the man St. Louisans would 
choose for a permanent conductor. He 
was Parisian to his tapering fingertips; 
St. Louis was used to a rich German ac- 
cent in its music. In Paris, Golschmann 
had been a champion of the upstart mod- 
ernists known as the French Six,* hardly 
a recommendation for a post in a city de- 
voted to Mozart, Wagner and Brahms. 





Internation 
Conpucror GOLSCHMANN 
He took his time. 


And he was only 37. almost an unripe 
youngster to be conducting one of the 
oldest orchestras in the U.S.t 

Yet somehow Conductor Golschmann 
and St. Louis got along fine. Now that 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony have parted company after 25 
years, Golschmann’s 19 years in St. Louis 
make him the most permanent conductor 
in the U.S. 

No Trouble. From the 
Golschmann had met St. Louis halfway: 
he kept right on championing new music 
but he also worked hard to increase his 
command of the classics St. Louis loved. 

He quickly made a hit with his musi- 
after four years of 


cians. Slightly slack 

guest conductors, they needed work and 

polishing; Golschmann gave them both 
Milhaud, Durey, Auric, Honegger, Poulenc, 


Tailleferre. 


Louis Symphony claims to be the 
oldest, dates its origin from the 
which added 


+ The St 
U.S.’s sece 
St. Louis Choral Society of 188« 


an orchestra two years later. St. Louis’ claim is 





stoutly resisted by Boston, whose symphony got 
started in 1881. The U.S.’s oldest: the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony (1842) 





beginning, 


without scraping their tender feelings. 
Says one musician: “Golschmann gets 
good discipline without blowing his top.” 

The town’s businessmen found him good 
company and a good talker—even able to 
discuss the ups & downs of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. And he picked up poker fast. 
Says one card crony: “He's too reckless 
to be a good player. But he sure puts a 
lot of life in a game.” He also kept his 
ties with Paris, went there almost every 
summer and brought back both new scores 
and new art. St. Louisans soon learned to 
take pride in his collection of contempo- 
rary art which includes, among other 
things, some two dozen Picassos. 

"No Race." Golschmann has toured his 
orchestra over a good deal of the U.S., but 
has bided his time about taking on Man- 
hattan and Manhattan critics. “There is 
no race.” he kept saying. “We'll go to 
New York when I think we can give a 
good concert.” Last week, midway on the 
orchestra’s 7oth anniversary tour, Golsch- 
mann and the St. Louis played Manhat- 
tan’s Carnegie Hall for the first time. They 
proved they could give as good a concert 
as any music lover would want to hear. 

Conducting with a minimum of gestures, 
like a man who is sure after 19 years that 
his musicians know just what he wants 
from them. he played a glowing, smoothly 
powered performance of the Mozart Sym- 
phony No. go. He showed off the colors of 
his orchestra’s palette with a new razzle- 
dazzle piece called Magic Manhattan by 
his Paris friend Manuel Rosenthal (now 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony), fin- 
ished with the spirited dances from Falla’s 
Three-Cornered Hat. Even the Manhattan 
critics conceded that the sensitivity and 
sonority of St. Louis’ band measured up 
mighty close with the East’s big three: 
the Boston, the Philadelphia and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. 


Sing It to Me 


Singer Margaret Whiting was born with 
a silver tuning fork in her hand. Her 
father, Songwriter Richard A. Whiting 
(Till We Meet Again, Japanese Sandman, 
Sleepy Time Gal) was already a big mon- 
eymaker in the Pianola, windup phono- 
graph and battery-radio era of popular 
music. Her aunt and namesake, raucous- 
voiced Vaudevillian Margaret Young, in- 
troduced such ragtime hits as Nobody’s 
Sweetheart Now and Way Down Yonder 
in New Orleans. Sophie Tucker was little 
Margaret’s red-hot godmamma. 

Last week plump, 25-year-old Maggie 
Whiting herself was one of the big names 
in popular music. Her recording of Slip- 
ping Around, made with Western Singer 
Jimmy Wakely, was Capitol Records’ top 
seller for the past year {1,750,000 copies). 
Billboard announced that next to Evelyn 
(A Little Bird Told Me) Knight, Maggie 
was queen of the jukeboxes for 1949. 

Sweet & Slow. Margaret’s reputation 
as a singer has been a long time in the 
making. She began at three, singing the 
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Dick Whiting tunes made famous by such | 1 


stars as Nora Bayes, Maurice Chevalier a 


and Eddie Cantor. By the time she was re 
SHANNON 
SS 


14, Family Friend Johnny Mercer de- 
—_=- 


PRESTWICK 
cided that Margaret’s velvety voice was 
good enough for a guest spot on his 
radio show. By 1941, 17-year-old Maggie 
had struck out on her own, got on Lucky 
Strike’s Your Hit Parade. But her sweet 
and slow singing did not please irascible 
Tobacco Huckster George Washington 
Hill, who “liked ’em loud and fast.” She 
was fired after four weeks. 

Margaret took to the road as vocalist 
with a dance band, soon learned that “it 
Coesn't matter how sweet you sing, you’re 
lost if you don’t feel the beat and send it 
into your audience.” In addition to the 
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SONGSTRESS WHITING 
She felt the beat. 


beat, she picked up her own silky, just- 
between-us-two way with a song. “You 
have to sing it to one person,” she says. 
“The listener has to feel, ‘Why, she’s sing- 
ing it to me.’ ” 

A Warm Spot. In the past five years 
Margaret's sing-it-to-me has lifted her in- 
come into the $200,000-a-year class, and 
many a song (/t Might as Well Be Spring, 
A Tree in the Meadow, Faraway Places) 
on to the hit parade. She has helped bring 
back the vogue for tandem singing by 
doubling with Wakely, Jack Smith, Bob 
Hope and Bandleader Frank DeVol. Says 
Los Angeles Disc Jockey Gene Norman: 
“Margaret could sing a duet with a talk- 
ing horse and make him sound good.” 

Since her father’s death in 1938, Mar- 
garet has always kept a warm spot in her 
repertory for his songs, has successfully 
revived such Whiting hits as My /deal 
and My Future Just Passed. Last week 
between television and radio shows Mar- 
garet was making plans for an album of 
Whiting singing Whiting. She also had 
plans to launch her own company, to 
issue some of the 150 songs her father 
never managed to get published. 
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BOAC, in association with British 
European Airways, offers the most 
frequent and convenient service to 
all Europe... and beyond! 


When you fly BOAC you cross 
the ocean in a luxurious, twin- 
decked Stratocruiser, newest and 
finest Speedbird of them all. At 
London you may continue to your 
destination the same day, or stop 
over for one night or longer if you 
wish .. . at no extra fare. A fine op- 
portunity to visit the storied villages 
and byways, the ancient shrines and 
historic cathedral towns of England, 
and Ireland, so temptingly nearby. 

Book now ... go early. . . for 
better accommodations, fewer 
crowds . .. for Europe at its Spring- 
time best .. . Special 60-Day Round 
Trip rates give you important sav- 
ings if you return by April 30th! 

[ D. C., Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Montreal and Toronto. 


AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Reservations, information, at your 
travel agent or BOAC, 420 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, Telephone 
PLaza 5-5960. Offices in Washington, 


Routes to Australia, New Zecland and South Africa in association with Qontos Empire Airways, Ltd., 
Tosmon Empire Airwoys Limited and South African Airways, respectively. Also to Australasia across the 
Pacific from San Francisco vio British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines Limited. 
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TO INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA IS STEADILY 
INCREASING.” 


Coca-Cola Export Corporation 


“Having heard so much about 
the vast mineral and agricultural 
wealth of Africa, I recently visited 
that continent. And what I saw 
there greatly impressed me. 

“The fact is Africa now supplies 
a wide range of raw materials 
needed for the manufacture of in- 
numerable American products. In 
my opinion, American industry 
will require more and more from 
Africa. It’s fortunate for us that 
the natural resources of this fabu- 
lous continent have scarcely been 
tapped. 

“Furthermore, there is a grow- 
ing demand in Africa for all types 
of American-made products. Ob- 
viously, the more raw materials we 
buy from these markets, the more 
of our finished products they can 
buy from us.” 


IF YOU NEED RAW MATERIALS... 


antimony or asbestos... copper or 
chrome... tungsten or tin... wool 
or wattlebark. .. Africa can supply 
at least 80 such materials. As the 
only American steamship company 
linking the United States with all 
three ocean coasts of Africa, Farrell 
Lines is intimately acquainted with 
Africa’s vast resources ... invites 
your inquiries, 





FARRELL LIVES 


INCORPORATED 
26 BEAVER STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y, 


“AFRICA’S IMPORTANCE | 














Out of the Kennel 

Ever since Dmitri Shostakovich was 
clapped into the doghouse by his Kremlin 
masters two years ago (Time, Feb. 23, 
1948), he had been slowly nuzzling his 
way out. He had publicly recanted his 
“bourgeois formalism” and promised to do 
what was expected of him. Ten months 
later, he finally got a friendly pat and a 
few kind words from /svestia and Pravda 
for his score for the movie Young Guard. 
Last week, he was the top Soviet composer 
once again. For his oratorio, Song of the 





COMPOSER SHOSTAKOVICH 
He kept his promise. 


Forests, and his score for the film Fall of 
Berlin, he won his first Stalin Prize ($25,- 
000) since 1945. 

Also honored: the 75-year-old dean of 
Russian composers, Reinhold Gliére, for 
his new ballet score. The Bronze Horse- 
man. The production of his 23-year-old 
Red Poppy, one of the most popular bal- 
lets in Russia, won prizes for ten leading 
performers and the directors of Moscow's 
Bolshoi Theater. 


New Records 

Haydn: The Creation (Trude Eipperle, 
soprano; Georg Hann, bass; Julius Patzak, 
tenor; Isolde Ahlgrimm, cembalo; Vienna 
State Opera Chorus, Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Clemens Krauss conducting; 
Haydn Society, 6 sides LP). This is one of 
Haydn’s finest works, but paradoxically, 
one that sounds least like Haydn. Already 
in his late 50s, Haydn went to London, 
heard the choral singing in the huge Han- 
del Festival of 1791, and returned to Vi- 
enna feeling liberated from the classical 
form he himself had done so much to 
develop. When he got around to compos- 
ing this work, seven years later, he fol- 
lowed his predecessor Handel's example, 
wrote to conform more to a text (a theme 
from Milton’s Paradise Lost) than to clas- 
sical form. In so doing, he wrote music 
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The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed the world over are the Clans of — \ ee 
Scotland, their colorful tartans proudly 
worn on the festive days. Wherever 

Scots gather to live again their ancient 
glory, you'll find Dewar’s White Label 
and Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


vee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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NO TICKEE,NO... 


Serving the nation on a different scale from the little hand laundry, 


which most of us can picture so vividly, are the big commercial, 
mechanized laundries which most of us never see inside. Here is 
continuous technological progress, as in other large industries .. . 
automatic machinery, precision controlled temperatures, multiple DIAMOND 
washing formulas. Because of the modern methods, women can un- f 
hesitatingly trust commercial laundries today with difficult fabrics, <{{ ‘ADE 
dificult colors—and the shirts of difficult husbands. : \ s 

Highly specialized washing compounds are key elements in the new 
processes. ‘Diner ALKALIS pi laundry research has CHEMICALS 
developed washing compounds to solve every problem arising from 
varying water and operating conditions, for every region, every 
climate, every season and every kind of soil. 


Chunivale youlive by DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SODA AGH + GAUBTIC SQGA*+ CHLOMINE & DERIVATIVES + BICARBONATE OF HODA* GILICATES © CALCIUM COMPOUNDS * CHROME COMPOUNDS © ALKALI SPECIALTIES 











that hints at many a thing to come—the 
later Beethoven, even early Wagner. Per- 
formance and recording: good. 

Bach: Preludes and Fugues 1-8, The 
Well-Tempered Clavier (Wanda Lan- 
dowska, harpsichord; Victor, 12 sides 45 
r.p.m.). Bach composed this cornerstone 
of contemporary contrapuntal music “for 
the use and profit of young musicians anx- 
ious to learn, and as a pastime for others 
already expert in the art.” Here the first 
eight (the rest are to come) are master- 
fully set forth by the foremost living 
expert. Recording: excellent. 

Beethoven: Sonata No. 7, Op. 30 No. 
2 (Joseph Szigeti, violin; Mieczyslaw Hor- 
szowski, piano; Columbia, 2 sides LP). 
Violinist Szigeti’s expressiveness and de- 
voted musicianship go a long way towards 
making up for his often raspy tone—far 
enough in fact to make this an excellent 
performance. Recording: good. 

Dello Joio: Ricercari for Piano and 
Orchestra (Germaine Smadja, pianist, 
with the Concert Hall Symphony Orches- 
tra, Henry Swoboda conducting; Concert 
Hall Society, 1 side LP). A ricercare (lit- 
erally; to seek out) was a 16th Century 
form which later grew into the fugue. U.S. 
Composer Norman Dello Joio, 37, finds a 
few clever switches of his own. Perform- 
ance: good; recording: fair. 

Gliére: Symphony No. 3 (St. Cecilia 
Academy Symphony Orchestra of Rome, 
Jacques Rachmilovich conducting; Capi- 
tol-Telefunken, 2 sides LP). Although his 
Red Poppy ballet music is better known, 
this is probably the best work of 75-year- 
old Reinhold Gliére, dean of Russian com- 
posers (see above). Finished in 1911, it is 
based on the legend of the Paul Bunyan- 
like Russian folk hero, Ilya Murometz. 
Huge in concept, it sometimes sounds like 
such non-Russians as Sibelius or Bruck- 
ner. Performance and recording: good. 

Offenbach: The Tales of Hoffmann 
(Raoul Jobin, tenor; Renée Doria, sopra- 
no; Vina Bovy, soprano; Geori Boué, so- 
prano; Fanély Revoil, mezzo-soprano; 
Louis Musy, baritone; André Pernet, bass, 
Charles Soix, bass; Roger Bourdin, bari- 
tone; Chorus and Orchestra of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, André Cluytens conduct- 
ing; Columbia, 6 sides LP). Offenbach’s 
witty and brilliant opera is done to a turn, 
even to the sound of wine gurgling from a 
bottle. Recording: excellent. 

Stravinsky: Mass (Double wind quin- 
tet and chorus of men and boys, Igor Stra- 
vinsky conducting; Victor, 5 sides). Stra- 
vinsky intended this Mass to be “absolute- 
ly cold,” avoiding sentimentality. It is 
skillfully and coldly composed, but rather 
dull. Sung in church, it might induce more 
apathy than reverence. Performance and 
recording: cxcellent. 

Verdi: Excerpts from Falstaff (Mari- 
ano Stabile, baritone; Afro Poli, baritone; 
Vittoria Palombini, mezzo-soprano; Giu- 
seppe Nessi, tenor; Luciano Donaggio, 
bass; La Scala Orchestra, Alberto Erede 
conducting; Capitol-Telefunken; 6 sides). 
Baritone Stabile, now 61, was the best Fal- 
staff in the business when these recordings 
were originally made before World War 
II. ‘Capitol’s re-pressing job is good. 
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“Qur 1000 Samson 
folding chairs have 
/ proved their 
“7 superiority in comfort, 
durability and good looks” 


says Mr. Halleck L. Malott, 
President of the Masonic Temple 


Choose from seven popular 
Samson folding chair styles! 
You can be sure that Samson 
tops the field in strength, looks 
and durability. For special quan- 
tity prices see your local public 
seating distributor or contact 
Shwayder Bros. direct for the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


ectrically welded tubular 
e Weather-resistant baked-on 


© Posture fitting backs and seats 


folding chair for 
every public seating need 
SHWAYDER BROS., INC., DETROIT 29, MICH 
























FROM BRITAIN 


direct from Britain’s 
leading distributors 


British magazines and news publications 
that will interest every member of the 
family. Pictures, features, humor, view- 
points. Write today for free Postal Press 
Guide. Some of the publications available: 


SPECIMEN ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Including postage 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER — $§ 5.50 (£1.19.6) 
AUTOCAR oes $ 8.00 (£2.17.0) 
BRITANNIA AND EVE... $3.86 (£1. 7.0) 
COUNTRY LIFE ... wee $16.10 (£5.12,8) 
FIELD ie ° . «+ $12.72 (£4, 9.0) 
ILLUSTRATED $ 2.78 (£0.19.6) 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS $15.00 (£5. 5.0) 
MOTOR i ake AS $ 8.00 (£2, 8.0) 
PICTURE POST $7.15 (£2.10.0) 
SPECTATOR $4.28 (£1.10.0) 
SPHERE ove $15.00 (£5. 5.0) 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL $4.00 (£1. 8.0) 


Further lists in Guide 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1792 


OVERSEAS 


SERVICE 


107 STRAND HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
CABLES: BOOKSTALLS, ESTRAND, LONDON 
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“ANTHONY” 
“1 don’t make controversies .. 








“APRICAN MOTHER” 








Lorry Burrows, Associoted Press, Wide World 
EvizaBetu Lister 
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With a Hammer 


In London one morning last week, 
Sculptor Jacob Epstein got up early, 
donned a dirty cotton shirt and frayed, 
clay-soiled suit. After breakfast he stuffed 
a hammer and chisel into his sagging 
pockets, pulled a long-billed baseball cap 
down over his bald dome, and shambled 
hurriedly off to the Leicester Galleries. 
His first exhibition in three years was due 
to open there at 9 a.m. Epstein arrived at 
8 to put some last-minute nicks in a major 
work, his 14-ton, 74-foot-tall Lazarus. 

An hour later, when the critics came, 
Epstein stepped down from his ladder with 
a sigh of satisfaction. “I have tried,” he 
said, “to express the idea of a man coming 
from death to life.” He had succeeded. 
Lazarus, swathed in a cocoon of burial 
wrappings, was shown at the moment of 
Christ’s command: “Come forth.” Stone 
though it was, the loosely bound body al- 
most seemed to breathe. 

Mockers v. Shockers. “The man in the 
street,” Epstein once remarked, “is a fool, 
and I care not a whit for his opinions. I 
should be a fool too if I were in the least 
influenced by him.” The sculptor’s damn- 
it-all individualism, combined with the 
inspiration of African carvings (which he 
collects), has led Epstein to create some 
monumental shockers. Among. the first 
was Rima, a lumpish bas-relief nude un- 
veiled in Hyde Park in 1925. Stanley 
Baldwin officiated at the unveiling. A 
moment after he had pulled the string 
Baldwin was heard to exclaim: “My God!” 

Epstein followed Rima with a peculiar 
procession of huge works, including his 
aggressively naked Adam and the squat, 
vast Ecce Homo which G. K. Chesterton 
described as “one of the greatest insults 
to religion I have ever seen.” He was 
continually accused of pulling the wool 
over the public’s eyes. “I don’t make 
controversies,” he replied to all such criti- 
cism, “I make sculptures.” 

His new Lazarus, which seemed likely 
to offend no one, might go a long way to- 
ward persuading “the man in the street” 
that Epstein is among the most intense 
and skillful sculptors alive. 


His skill was made abundantly clear by 
the bronze portrait busts that rounded out 
the show. Seven were of children, includ- 
ing three of his own, “Children,” Epstein 
says, “have a beauty no adult does. All 
children are beautiful, aren’t they?” 
Among his best portraits was that of his 
Negro cook’s son. The cook thought Ep- 
stein made the lips of the clay head too 
full, pushed them in one night. Epstein 
righted them next morning. 

Epstein has sculpted enough notables 
to furnish a contemporary hall of fame. 
A recent sitter was Winston Churchill, 
who brought along two bodyguards, two 
secretaries and pockets full of cigars. While 
Churchill dictated his memoirs to the sec- 
retaries, Epstein modeled. Following his 
usual practice of working directly in clay, 





Lorry Burrows 
Epstern & “Lazarus” 
. «J make sculptures.” 
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From experience comes faith... 


At first, there was excited barking... fur bristled 
and back arched. 


Now there is peace. They learned that neither 
means harm to the other. 


With us, too, knowing people better often makes 
the difference between distrust and friendship. Experi- 
ence teaches us to measure men by their thoughts 
and deeds...to reject or to choose with wisdom. | 
From this judgment, born of understanding, comes | 
a guiding faith. It can lead to a better world. = 


The priceless ingredient of every product is 
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YOU BET- NORTH 
AMERICAN! THEY'RE 
THE MOST AARTICULAR 

IN THE BUSINESS! 


Ship Your Display 
“FIRST CLASS” 


North American Padded Vans 
Deliver Exhibits in Perfect 
Condition, Right on Schedule 


You put plenty of time and money into 
your trade-show displays. Why risk dam- 
age or delays with old fashioned delivery 
methods? Call North American Van 
Lines — nation’s leading long-distance 
moving organization — for safe, quick 
handling at low cost. 


No Crating — No Delays 


Crates are expensive to build; increase 
shipping weight, setting-up costs. Save 
by using North American padded van 
service. See classified phone book for 
your local North American agent. Get 
estimate and facts TODAY. 


Personnel and Plant Moves 


Consult your North American agent, too, 
when moving transferred personnel, or 
office or plant equipment. It costs no 
more to enjoy this superior service! 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES, INC. 
Dept. T2, Fort Wayne, Indiana 





America’s Leading 
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| without preliminary sketches, he did the 
job in six sittings. As usual, the result was 
a bang-up character sketch, loaded with 
life and liberally dented with the prints of 
Epstein’s thick thumbs. 

Gentleman v. Hooligan. Among the 
few sitters to complain of Epstein’s han- 
dling was Bernard Shaw, whom he has 
modeled six times. “Here I am a respected 
Irish gentleman,” said Shaw, “and you 
make me look like a Brooklyn hooligan 
like yourself.” Actually, Epstein was born 
and raised on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side, just across the river from Brooklyn. 
At 22 he made his way to Paris, settled in 
London three years later. Now a paunchy, 
patriarchal 69, he lives in an ivied house 
diagonally opposite Churchill’s in Hyde 
Park Gate. 

Since his wife’s death three years ago, 
Epstein has been cared for by his daughter 
Esther and an old friend who acts as 
housekeeper. He rarely goes out, spends 
most of his time at work in his dusty 
cluttered, cavernous studio. Last summer 
he made a two-month trip to the U.S. 
his first in 20 years. “I like it over there,” 
he says, “but I like to live in England. 


They leave you alone and let you get on | 


with your work.” 

Even at his own tea table, Epstein is a 
lonely looking and rather frightening fig- 
ure, Mountainous, with a fighter’s set face 
and contemptuously protruding lower lip, 

| he speaks in a forbidding rumble. Modern 
| art, curiously enough, is one of his pet 
hates: “When I get discouraged I look at 
Picasso’s stuff and then I feel better about 
what I’m doing.” He himself once flirted 
with cubism, “but I abandoned the lady 
very early and since then she has pros- 
pered under other patronage.” The semi- 
abstract sculptures of Henry Moore, with 
their pinheads and pierced bodies (True, 
May 16), make Epstein smile. “A good 
cheese is not interesting because it’s got 
holes in it,” he says. “It’s because of the 
quality of the cheese.” 

The sculptor, Epstein thinks, must “em- 
body the hopes and ideals of his people, 
like the great artists of Egypt and Greece 
and the men who built the cathedrals. . . 
What they did everybody could under- 
stand. Everybody must understand.” 


With a Teaspoon 


Last week, 15 years after the death of 


Modern Art got around to giving him a 
big exhibition. The 168 paintings and 
drawings on display proved the Lancaster, 
Pa. tobacconist’s boy to have been among 
the nation’s top moderns. In his lifetime 
Demuth was much admired by a small 
circle of artists, critics and collectors. But 
Demuth (rhymes with see tooth) never 
made much of a dent on the public. 

In the exhibition catalogue, Museum 
Director of Painting and Sculpture An- 
drew Ritchie collared Demuth with a 
string of adjectives: “Elegant, witty, friv- 
olous, dandified, shy, gentle, kind, amus- 
ing.” The painter was also lame, and long 
ill with the diabetes which killed him at 

A bit of a bohemian in his excursions 
to Greenwich Village and Montparnasse, 








Charles Demuth, Manhattan’s Museum of | 
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For Golden Kars 
THE WORLD’S FOREMOST 
REPRODUCING INSTRUMENT 


Whe Fihew 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


From modest city apartments to the 
royal palace at Teheran, FISHER own- 
ers the world over are enjoying records 
and radio as never before! The 
FISHER covers the entire span ofhuman 
hearing, has 15" dual speakers, 3-speed 
changer, wide-range AM-FM with 
locked-in tuning. Wherever you live, 
perfect installation guaranteed. As 
shown, $685; in modern $595; chassis 
only, for concealed installations, $445. 


Illustrated brochure on request. 


FISHER RADIO CORP., 39 E.47th ST., N.Y. 
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@ AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 





GUARDED BY PAGE 


@ Whether yours is a town or coun- 
try house we would like to send you 
booklet DH-1270 containing informa- 
tion on home privacy and protection, 
specially prepared for thoughtful 
people. Pictures and facts tell how 
to select the kind of fence you should 
have—the right style and height of 
Page Chain Link Fence (F.H.A. Ap- 
proved) and a choice of fence met- 
als. It tells about the expert service 
of your nearby Page Fence special- 
ist. His is a long-experienced firm of 
fence engineers and erectors. Write 
for your copy of DH-1270. With this 
booklet we will send his name and 
address. Consult him. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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The man who thinks hunting is only for 
beagles. Believes time spent looking 
up single-line suppliers is a waste... 
concentrates his purchases of non- 
corrosive bolts, nuts, screws, etc., with 
Harper. Harper Everlasting Fasten- 
ings also are non-magnetic, attrac- 
tive, re-usable. Over 7000 stock items 
in‘ non-ferrous alloys or stainless 
steels. Free catalog. H. M. Harper 
Company, Morton Grove 1, Illinois. 
A 
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he never stayed away from Lancaster long. 
Bachelor Demuth was “sheltered as a 
child and as a man,” wrote Ritchie, “by an 
extraordinarily robust mother.” 

His mother must have been a little 
shocked by some of Charles’s work. On 
rainy days when he had to stay indoors, he 
did acid little illustrations, in thin wiggly 
lines and soppy watercolor washes, for 
Zola’s Nana, Poe’s The Masque of the Red 
Death and Wedekind’s Erdgeist. They 
were often sexy but never lusty, and Exhi- 
bition Director Ritchie, who points out 
that Charles apparently never meant them 
to be published, thinks they reflected “a 
deep unbalance and disquiet in his own 
nature.” Perhaps his watercolors of anemic 
acrobats in painful poses did too. 

The better part of Demuth’s art was 
reticent, stiff and dainty as his mother’s 





Collection Miss Violette de Mazia 
Demutu’s “Mite. Luu” 
Mother was robust. 





gros point, Inspired by the French mod- 
erns, he drew out his inspiration, as he 
once put it, “with a teaspoon, but I never 
spilled a drop.” 

The cubists, particularly his friend Mar- 
cel Duchamp, had taught him to shatter 
shapes. He cracked the sky as well, paint- 
ed Pennsylvania factories and Province- 
town houses impaled, piecemeal, on diago- 
nal slivers of blue, white and grey light. 

When the sun was shining outdoors and 
Demuth turned his lapidary instinct on 
the poppies, cyclamen and zinnias in his 
mother’s garden, or the fruits and vege- 


| tables for her kitchen, the results were 


sparkling. He had the knack of putting 
flowers into many-faceted, highly polished 
pictures without seeming to disarrange 
their leaves and petals. The driest of art- 
ists, he knew how to keep the bloom on a 
peach or the dew on a blossom. His talent 
had never been robust; the fact that his 
best works were evocations of things so 
elusive and so close to perfection as flow- 
ers was a measure of its fineness. 
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Today, there is new emphasis on 
sanitation in the home, in the school, 
in the plant — wherever people live 
and work because sanitation 
points the way to a healthier and 
happier community and nation. 


Public and semi-public washrooms 
are outstanding examples of places 
where sanitary conditions are of 
paramount importance. Most people 
willingly cooperate in maintaining 
cleanliness, but in every washroom 
there are usually a few individuals 
whose washroom conduct is offen- 
sive to hygienic principles. 


A washroom may be shipshape at 
the start of the day, but a few 
careless users can quickly convert 
the cleanest washroom into a very 
unpleasant, unhealthy place. 





Keeping a clean washroom neat 
and safe is largely the responsibility 
of those who use the facilities — so 
it is logical to make this frank appeal 
to all washroom users to be consid- 
erate in their washroom conduct 
and to refrain from abuse of wash- 
room equipment so that installations 
in schools, stores, plants and else- 
where may provide real protection 
in safety, comfort and health. 


Copies of this letter, suitable for posting in 
washrooms, will be furnished free on request. 


A. P. W. Products Company, Inc. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 
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! Wherever there’s a washroom 
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Now... 
Intense Color 
with a 

feather 


No other office colored pencil ever 
combined all the features of the new 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


olorbrite 


EXTRA THIN 


Only Colored Pencils made with new 
COLIMAC’ formula... New, scientific 
color hues for high visibility. Easier to 
read in any light... AMAZINGLY 
STRONG leads, GUARANTEED not 
to break in normal use...Wet-proof, 
smear-proof, permanent!...Write 
fast, bear down hard... you'll hail 
Colorbrite’s smoothness, color and 
strength. It's different! 








Attach coupon to your business let- 
terhead for FREE SAMPLE 

Mail to Eberhard Faber Pencil Company, Dept. 
1-3, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 





Deoler's nome 





Color choice 0 red 
0 blue 


DO green 
D yellow 





®The nome Eberhard Fober hos given Its new Colorbrite 
lead formula TRADE MARKS REG. U. 6. PAT. OFF, 
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Christians Behind the Curtain 


Should a Christian church under a Com- 
munist regime resist, and be driven under- 
ground? Or should it bow to the state for 
the sake of continuing as an organized 
entity? Or something in between? These 
are not academic questions in China and 
Poland, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Rumania, whose Christians sometimes feel 
that their Western brethren may be a bit 
too impatient for a new age of catacombs. 

Last week the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil was studying a tortured message on the 
subject from eight top-ranking leaders of 
the Hungarian Lutheran Church. The 
Hungarian Lutherans said they felt that it 
was better to continue as a congregation in 
being, rather than to court destruction by 
resisting the state. “It is after a decision 
by faith and trusting in God alone that the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church has taken the 
way which it considers a narrow path in 
the present world. . .” Surely the church 
“might subsist in Hungary and perform its 
task under no more adverse circumstances 
than the apostles had in the Roman 
Empire. We cannot, therefore, take the 
responsibility for starting a so-called 
Church Resistance. . .” 

The message suggested that Hungary’s 
Communist government is God's judg- 
ment on the church for “worldliness.” 
Western Lutherans, the Hungarians noted, 
should quit trying to prod their Hungarian 
brethren into more sturdy opposition to 
the Communists. “They might consider if 
it is of any use for the Hungarian Church 
of Jesus Christ to give . . . expression to 
statements which are frequently based on 
wrong information and. . . are appropri- 
ate for aggravating our position .. .” 
Though the church is grateful for all th 
financial and material aid that has come 
from overseas, they cannot accept any 
conditions along with it, or any “sort of 
dependence on the donors.” 

U.S. Lutherans, dissatisfied with what 
they consider the Hungarian church’s 
lukewarm defense of Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
who is serving a two-year prison term for 
alleged improper registering of funds re- 
ceived from the U.S., have sent no aid to 
Hungary for the past two years. The Hun- 
garian message did not tend to change 
their minds. Said Dr. Paul Empie, execu- 
tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council: “The statement is an obvious 
effort to show that they have a unique 
situation which we in the West are in no 
position to judge. . . But until our dele- 
gation can get there and confirm the needs 
and insure the proper use of the funds, we 
are hardly free to send additional money.” 


Heaven, Hell & Judgment Day 
Evangelist Billy Sunday’s likeliest suc- 
cessor was hard at work last week round- 
ing up souls in the South. With a final 
rally that overflowed the 36,000-capacity 
University of South Carolina football sta- 


| dium, hawk-nosed, handsome Evangelist 


Billy Graham climaxed a three-week re- 
vival at Columbia, S.C. that had stirred 
a total of 7,000 people to make “decisions 
for Christ.”* 

As he had in Los Angeles (Tre, Nov. 
14), Billy Graham worked hard for the 
Lord. Flailing his arms, crouching and 
pointing, coiling his big (6 ft. 2 in.) 
frame around the Bible he read from, 
or passionately wrestling with the micro- 
phone, he gave his audiences not a mo- 
ment’s emotional letup. But to oldtimers 
who remembered another generation of 
revivalists—Sam Jones, Gypsy Smith, 
Sunday himself—Graham and his entou- 
rage looked disturbingly like something 
out of Hollywood. His sharply cut double- 
breasted suits and high-decibel ties, like 





Graphic House 
EVANGELIST GRAHAM 
Streets of gold, twelve crops a year! 


those of his Co-Evangelist Grady Wilson, 
30, and black-haired, 26-year-old Plat- 
form Manager Cliff Barrows, were a 
smooth contrast to the rumpled, home- 
spun approach of the old school. 

"Puff Graham." Thirty-one-year-old 
Billy Graham has been preaching ever 
since he was converted 14 years ago at a 
revival meeting in his home town, Char- 
lotte, N.C. He became a revivalist only 
five years ago, and his big break did not 
come until last fall in California. His 
Los Angeles audiences were no more than 
moderately large until his activities sud- 
denly attracted the attention of William 
Randolph Hearst. At a meeting one eve- 
ning, says Graham, he noticed “reporters 
and cameramen crawling all over the 
place. One of them told me they had 
had a memo from Mr. Hearst which said 
‘Puff Graham,’ and the two Hearst papers 


* In a 1923 revival, Billy Sunday garnered 
25,000 converts at Columbia, 
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gave me great publicity. The others soon 
followed.” 

Graham calls himself “Dr.” on the 
strength of two honorary degrees—a D.D. 
from King’s College at New Castle, Del. 
and a D. Hum. from Fundamentalist, 
unaccredited Bob Jones University at 
Greenville, S.C. He also holds an A.B. 
from straitlaced Wheaton College. where 
he majored in Physical and Cultural An- 
thropology. Currently he is paid $8,500 a 
year as president of Northwestern Schools 
at Minneapolis, Minn., where he spends 
about a fifth of his time. 

Graham was ordained a Southern Bap- 
tist minister in 1939 when, evangelizing 
at a small Baptist church in Palatka, Fla., 
he was told that he could not continue 
the meeting unless he became a Baptist. 
But his education and upbringing were 
Calvinist, and his preaching still shows it. 
Last week he treated his predominant- 
ly middle-aged audiences to first-hand 
glimpses of Heaven, Hell and Judgment 
Day. 

Gates of Pearl. “Heaven is a literal 
place” he said. “Christians go there the 
moment they die, and there will be won- 
derful reunions as loved ones are recog- 
nized up there. . . What a glorious place 
it will be—with streets of gold, the gates 
of pearl... and the trees bearing a differ- 
ent kind of fruit every month. Think of 
that—you farmers—twelve crops a year!” 
His detailed picture of Heaven brought 
145 listeners to their feet to pledge them- 
selves to Christ. 

But 350 signed up on the night he 


described Hell: “There will be weeping | 


and wailing and gnashing of teeth. I be- 
lieve . . . that there is literal fire in Hell, 
but if there is not literal fire in Hell, 
then the Bible is talking about something 
far worse when it speaks of the flames of 
Hell. What ever it is going to be is so 
horrible that it cannot be expressed in 
the language of man.” 

Evangelist Graham’s is the oldtime re- 
ligion, even though it comes through a 
public-address system. But he spruces it 
up with streamlined metaphors of his 
own. Said he of Judgment Day: “God is 
going to say, ‘Start up the projector!’ 
Because from the cradle to the grave God 
has had His television cameras on you. 
God has every sinful word on His record- 
ing. The only thing that can save your 
soul is to let Jesus Christ come into your 
heart. Are you ready?” 


"A Shadow's Shadow" 

Published last week in the U.S. was the 
final section of Msgr. Ronald Knox’s bril- 
liant translation of the Bible—Volume IT 
of the Old Testament (Sheed & Ward; 
$5). Readers who are familiar with the 
graceful flights and sudden surprises of 
Translator Knox’s Bible prose will not be 
disappointed in his mining of the beauties 
of the Psalms and Proverbs, the Song of 
Solomon, Job, Jeremiah and Ecclesiastes, 
whose oft-quoted “Vanity, vanity” pas- 
sage he renders: 

“Words of the Spokesman, King Da- 
vid’s son, that reigned once at Jerusalem. 

“A shadow’s shadow, he tel's us, a shad- 
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ere In the world... 





2... .have fishing grounds been converted 
into rich farming centers? 





..were fish hooks of gold once in 4... .is the octopus a popular food? 


common use? 


F there a loved friend traveling abroad you'd 
like to visit? Or a business matter that can be settled more 
quickly by personal attention? Distance is no obstacle by 
telephone! For about 96% of the world’s telephones can 
be reached without leaving your home or office. Just say to 
the Long Distance operator: “| want to make an overseas 


call.” It’s as easy as that...and the cost is surprisingly low. 
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Take the picture: 


It's easier than with most cameras. 


60 seconds later 
lift out big (3% x 4%), 
lasting print ready to 
enjoy. No tanks... no 
liquids. Film and cam- 
era do it all. 


WHAT A THRILL to see 


your pictures a minute after you 
snap them! It’s double the fun to 
have your vacation prints as you 
take them ... to delight guests with 
their portraits on the spot...to make 
sure of those once-in-a-lifetime shots 
then and there. This sensational 
camera has many time and money 





saving business uses, too. Be sure to 
see it at your photo dealer, or for 
folder write Polaroid Corporation, 
Dept. T-1, Cambridge 39, Mass 
“Named for its inventor, Dr. Edwin H. Land 
Polaroid ® 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write tor itlustrated folder No. 5 


FEET HURT? ’ 
Quick Relief from 


Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 








Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, $5.00 pair. 


D! Scholls caztns 








Give REAL COMFORT 
and CONFIDENCE 


A GUIDE TO 


CONFIDENT 


LIVING 


By NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 
co-author of 


THE ART OF REAL HAPPINESS 
OVER 300,000 COPIES IN PRINT 


$2.75 at all bookstores 
PRENTICE-HALL New York 11 











a world of shadows! How is 
man the better for all this toiling of his, 
here under the sun? Age succeeds age, and 
the world goes on unaltered. Sun may rise 
and sun may set, but ever it goes back and 
is reborn. . . All rivers flow into the sea, 
yet never the sea grows full: back to their 
springs they find their way, and must be 
flowing still. Weariness, all weariness; who 
shall tell the tale? Eye looks on unsatis- 
fied; ear listens, ill content. Ever that shall 
be that ever has been, that which has hap- 
pened once shall happen again; there can 
be nothing new, here under the sun... 
“Conclude we then thus in general; Fear 


ow’s shadow 




















| God, and keep his commandments; this is 


the whole meaning of man. No act of 
thine but God will bring it under his scru- 
tiny, deep beyond all thy knowing, and 
pronounce it good or evil.” 





sul Pietzsch Black or 
“To Rome In Hoty Year’ 
Beware the man in the clerical collar. 


Square 49 

In Naples last week, Italian moppets 
were gleefully playing a new game—‘To 
Rome in Holy Year.” Invented by a Jesuit 
priest named Sergio de Gioia, who also 
instructs the youth of Italy with what he 
calls ‘‘a catechistic newspaper with comic 
strips,” the new game is played by spin- 
ning a wheel to determine the number of 
squares the player may advance on his 
journey to the Holy Father. 

Some squares, such as those marked 
“Courtesy” or “Communion,” offer a new 
spin of the wheel or an advance of several 
notches. Others impose severe penalties. 
At square 17 the player loses a turn and 
must go back to number ro for “yielding 
to the Devil’s temptation.” The same pun- 
ishment is demanded for reading the red- 
splashed “evil press” (number 31). The 
worst pen ilty of all is attached to the last 
square—number 49—which sends _ the 
young “pilgrim” all the way back to num- 
ber 5, the square marked “Religious In- 
struction.” On square 49 is a picture of a 
grim man in a clerical collar, and the 


single word: PROTESTANTE. 
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On a midsummer day last Jan- 
uary, the S. S. Christen Smith 
arrived in the harbor of Rio de 
Janeiro with the final shipment 
of sixty-three all-stainless steel 
passenger cars built by The Budd 
Company, in Philadelphia, for 
the Central Railroad of Brazil. 
They have been assembled 
into seven 9-car trains to provide 
the capital with daylight and 
overnight sleeper service to cof- 
fee-rich Sao Paulo, and to Belo 
Horizonte, mining center for dia- 
monds, emeralds and the famous 
Brazilian tawny aquamarine. 


With the inauguration of 


these trains, Brazil and her visi- 
tors enjoy travel in the same kind 
of superlative equipment . . .din- 
ers, Sleepers, coaches, observation 


Seven New Budd Trains For Brazil 











ears...Which has added such 
lustre to’many of our own coun- 
try’s blue ribbon trains. 

It proves again there are no 
geographical limitations on the 
desire for excellence, and that 
railroad maintenance and operat- 
ing economies are important to 
any owner, domestic or foreign. 
Like every Budd-built railway 
passenger car, these all-stainless 
steel Brazilian cars have been de- 
signed to achieve two objectives 

attract traffic and earn a profit. 

The Budd Co., Phila., Detroit. 
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Here is a suit for year-round comfort .. . all season smartness . . . made 
of one of the new all-year rayon suitings. This fabric is as practical as it 
is lovely—soft in texture, it tailors beautifully, holds its shape, resists 
wrinkles. The secret? It’s woven with Celanese* acetate rayon fiber. 





This modern chemical fiber is an example of Celanese research, which 
has produced so many new and improved products, It’s the versatile 
all-year and all-purpose fiber, which has made possible modern apparel 
and decorative fabrics with the advantages of seasonless weight, variety 
of color and texture, and good looks at low prices. 

Celanese research is constantly at work in the field of chemical fibers and 
yarns. Similarly, research has made Celanese an important producer of 
organic chemicals and plastics for industry. Everywhere today products 





that contribute to your daily satisfaction are made possible by Celanese 
research. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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EDUCATION 





Stop, Look & Listen 


In Stamford, Conn. (pop. 50,000), more 
& more names were turning up on the Bur- 
dick Junior High School's biweekly failure 
lists. Principal Joseph J. Franchina started 
to nose out the trouble—and he thought 
he knew what it was. Principal Franchina 
smelled television. 

By last week, after a survey of 447 
pupils, it looked as if he were right. Of his 
entire student body, 223 (50%) were 
averaging close to four hours a day watch- 
ing TV. In many cases it did not matter 
that the youngsters had no sets at home; 
after classes they traipsed to neighbors’ 
houses where there were sets. Franchina’s 
figures meant that at the end of each 
week, at least half of Burdick’s pupils had 
spent as much time sitting before TV as 
before teacher. 

Whatever educational programs TV 
boasted the kids seemed to give low rat- 
ing. Their preferences: Milton Berle, Ed 
Sullivan and Six-Gun Playhouse. Discus- 
sion programs, they said, were “boring.” 

Principal Franchina’s next step: a sur- 
vey of parents to find out what can be 
done about it. 


"Deeper... Deeper...Dee... 

Midday shoppers, clustered about the 
window of British Overseas Airways’ office 
on Washington's Connecticut Avenue, 
could hardly tear themselves away. Be- 
hind the glass, in strapless bathing suit, 
black-eyed Mary Jane Hayes, Miss Wash- 
ington of 1949, climbed into a bed. On her 
pillow was a small black earphone and 
the words that she heard as she pretended 
to sleep floated outside through amplifiers. 
“Bon soir. . .” cooed the speaker. “Good 
night... Bon...good...le soir... 





the night . . .” As onlookers soon found 
out, Miss Washington was modeling the 
newest type of French lesson. 

It was not just a publicity stunt for 
BOAC. Washington’s Educational Serv- 
ices, a serious-minded outfit dedicated to 
the proposition of “Recordings for more 
effective learning,” had arranged the show 
to promote the latest wrinkle in learning- 
while-sleeping devices. Educational Serv- 
ices is planning to put out a tape-record- 
ing kit with instructions for learning any- 
thing from good behavior (for children) 








to old Danish. 

Each kit will contain a “Prelude” for 
lesson-takers about to retire (“You are 
going to sleep now. It is getting deeper 
and deeper and deeper and dee ...”). 
Next morning a “Postlude” will explain 
that in order to make the lesson stick, 
pupils should read it over quickly in the 
accompanying printed text. 

Will this sort of instruction really 
work? Some educators have taken it seri- 
ously enough to give it a try. The Insti- 
tute of Languages and Linguistics at 
Georgetown University is considering 
using it in an extracurricular course. The 
Institute of Logopedics in Wichita, Kans, 
is experimenting to see if it will help cure 
speech defects. For two years, Charles 
R. Elliott, psychologist at the University 
of North Carolina, ran tests with another 
pillow-mike apparatus which its inventor, 
bubbly little President Max Sherover of 





the Linguaphone Institute, calls a “cere- 
brograph.” Psychologist Elliott found 
that a student who has been subjected to 
the cerebrograph can memorize a list of 
words (boy, egg, art, say, run, not, sir...) 
faster than one who hasn’t, 

The theory is that when a person sleeps, 


his subconscious is still open to suggestion 


| 
| 
| 








Robert W, Kelley—Lire 


Miss WASHINGTON LEARNING FRENCH 
Also good for a Russian accent. 
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Businessmen who know what's 
going on in Africa have stopped calling 


it the “Dark Continent.” With fast 
growing markets for our export prod- 
ucts and an increasing flow of profitable 
imports—such as mahogany, palm oil, 
tubber, coffee, sisal, tin and many 
others—West Africa has become one 
of the world’s richest trade frontiers. 

To and from most of the United 
States, West Africa is most logically 
and economically served through the 
Gulf ports via Delta Line. Ships on 
this run have space for 12 passengers, 
with accommodations far more luxuri- 
ous than are ordinarily expected on a 
freight ship. 

Whether you are a business pioneer 
or a pioneering vacationer, West Africa 
has much to offer you. Passenger rates 
are moderate—ask your travel agent. 
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New Latin-American Analysis Is Yours! 
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What Is So Heart-Warming to 2 man as a 
drawer full of freshly laundered shirts! Crisp, 
clean, flawlessly ironed and contrived to be 
kept that way — spotless and unmussed — 
in tidy individual envelopes of Rhinelander 
Glassine. A perfect idea, too, for handker- 
chiefs, collars, and ties. 
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The Little Things In Life are free —in fact, 
almost certain —to become lost, missed, un- 
labeled, and mislaid. Small stuff from lighter 
flints to postage stamps and faucet washers to 
honograph needles are so much easier to 
ocate, identify, and handle when filed away 
in transparent packets of Rhinelander Glassine. 





Like Old Shoe Leather is no way for blue- 
ribbon sirloin to taste. But freezing can do 
Strange things to badly packaged meats. 
Rhinelander AQUA-TUF Glassine is used in 
making laminated locker paper that is just 
about “tops” in this zero age. Better look into 


it if you've had disappointments. 


Glassine and Greoseproof —the functional 
Popers that do so many tough jobs well. 





RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


and can therefore learn. To prove it, sleep- 
learning promoters, including Inventor 
Sherover, have been out collecting en® 
dorsements. Alexander (Victory Through 
Air Power) de Seversky declares that a 
sleep machine helped cure his Russian 
accent. Rudy Vallee is using one to learn 
lines and lyrics. One housewife solemnly 
reported that, by placing a machine under 
her husband's pillow, she had taught him 
to like salad. 


100%, 


The document that 605 out of 788 
Princeton sophomores had signed last fall 
had been an undisguised ultimatum. Un- 
less the entire sophomore class got invita- 
tions to join one of the university’s 17 
select upperclassmen’s eating clubs, the 
605 pledged that they themselves would 
join no clubs at all (Tre, Dec. 19). As 
Princetonians knew, such a boycott, if car- 
ried through, might be the beginning of 
the end for the clubs. 

As the annual “bicker” (rushing) period 
drew near last month, President Harold 
W. Dodds stepped in with a suggestion. 
Why not set up an 18th club, so that the 
10% or 15% usually passed over would be 
sure to have a place to go? The Graduate 
Interclub Committee endorsed the idea; so 
did the trustees. But not the undergradu- 
ates. Warned the Daily Princetonian: the 
18th club might only become a “garbage 
can” for “undesirables.” The paper took a 
campus survey, reported three out of five 
students opposed, President Dodds aban- 
doned his scheme. 

As the bicker began, sophomores and 
clubmen watched & waited. Early last 
week a few sophomores still seemed left 
without bids; it looked as if the 100 per- 
centers would have to carry out their 
threat. Then the Undergraduate Interclub 
Committee held an emergency meeting. 
Next morning the campus got the word: 
Princeton's eating clubs had decided to 
extend their bids to all sophomores who 
wanted to join. Sighed President Dodds: 
“TA] happy outcome.” 


Finished Engines 

At any time of day, Yale students had a 
way of finding out where salty Professor 
Herbert L. Seward might be. In his office 
in Strathcona Hall stood the engine-room 
telegraphs that had once relayed orders 
from the bridge of the S.S. Leviathan. If 
the professor was going to class, he rang 
up “Full Speed Ahead.” “Dead Slow” 
meant out to lunch; “Full Speed Astern” 
meant a faculty meeting. At the end of 
each day the professor signaled “Finished 
Engines.” 

To students admitted to his classes in 
naval architecture and marine engineering, 
this sort of thing seemed quite natural. 
Professor Seward liked to say that he 
chose them for “the salt in their veins”; 
they in turn called him “the Skipper.” 
The son and grandson of sea captains, 
Skipper Seward had come to know as 
much about ships as any man could. He 
had stood on the deck of the German- 
built Leviathan on its trial run after 
World War I, had been called in to advise 
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answered some 
questions about our 
business that I had thought 
couldn't be answered — and I was impressed. 

“Who did this?” I asked the production 
manager. 

“A firm in New England,” he answered. 
“They've got the best research facilities in the 
country.” 

“Tf this is a fair sample, Bill — you're right,” 

I said. “But why should a re- 
search outfit hide away in 
New England?” 
“Because that’s where the 
market is," said Bill. “In- 
dustry is really progressive 
up there. And that’s one reason 
why so many new industries 
and branch factories are moving 
into New England. They can work 
more closely with research — and they use it 
more, too, because it’s ‘right next door’ to 
their plants.” 

“You sound pretty sold on the place,” I 
remarked. 

“I am,” he said. “In fact, I've been inves- 
tigating New England. It’s got everything in- 
dustry needs — good transportation, nearness 
to world markets, fine industrial sites, plenty of 
happy skilled men and women — plenty of 
power — in fact I've come to the conclusion 
that New England is the place for us to locate 
our new plant!” 


NEW ENGLAND 
1S THE 
PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 
NEW ENGLAND'S 


LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 


“Wewd Giller firing 
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on the raising of the Normandie. He was 
special wartime consultant to Navy Secre- 
tary Frank Knox, reorganized the curricu- 
lum of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
at New London. 

In his 42 years at Yale, he taught thou- 
sands of students (12,035 by his own 
careful log) how to be sea-wise as naval 
architects, engineers and shipping-line ex- 
ecutives. His classroom itself was a ship, 
with the Skipper forward on his bridge, 





YALE’s SEWARD 


“Dead Slow” or out to lunch. 
pounding the deck until class was over and 
it was time for all hands to go ashore. 

Last week, at 64, the Skipper announced 
that he would soon set the telegraph for 
good at “Finished Engines,” and retire. 
Without him, Yale thought, it would give 
no more courses in naval architecture and 
marine engineering. 


No Tunnel 


As an undergraduate at Oxford’s Corpus 
Christi College in the 1880s, Massachu- 
setts-born Edward Perry Warren was bit- 
terly annoyed by the 9 p.m. curfew. He 
was also annoyed by the fines for curfew 
stragglers, which sometimes ran as high as 
£5 after midnight. Before he died in 1928, 
wealthy (from paper mills), eccentric Ed- 
ward Warren sat down and wrote a 
page will. One among many bequests: a 
straightfaced offer of £3,000 to Corpus 
Christi, provided college authorities would 
use the money to build a tunnel under the 
walls so that stragglers could get to bed 
without 1) paying fines, or 2) climbing 
walls. The will allowed Corpus Christi offi- 
cials 20 years to think it over. 

Last week, after 22 years and still no 
sign of a tunnel, the money went by de- 


59- 


fault to secondary legatees, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and Bowdoin Col- 
lege. Corpus Christi officials were in a no- 


comment mood about the whole thing. 
The official attitude: the tunnel had al- 
ways seemed rather unnecessary. 
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“We increased office output 
with actually less work by using the 
Audograph Electronic Soundwriter” 


AUDOGRAPH sates 


and service in 180 
= pal cities of the 

S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc 
tory. Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Lid., sole authorized 
agents for the Domin 
ion, Overseas: Westrex 
Corporation (export 
affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 
35 foreign countries. 





HUDOGRAPH 





Say: CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


Tine Food Since 1706 


@A special kind of efficiency characterizes Crosse & 
Blackwell's head offices in Baltimore, Md. The Audograph 
Soundwriter—small, compact, brilliantly engineered for 
effortless dictation—is an important part of Crosse & Black- 
well’s smooth-running system for getting things done. 

“Our people like Audograph for its simplicity of operation, 
exact control features, and the complete freedom it brings 
from troub le and delays in getting out our voluminous office 
work,” says Mr. T. R. Cornelius, “Jr. "It has ine reased office 
output with actually less expenditure of energy. 

There is no business to which Audograph cannot make an 
important contribution ... yours included! Write today for 
specific details of the Audograph Electronic Soundwriter 
and the efficient correspondence- and message-handling 
system it makes ea le. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 
1891—originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 





ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


Send me Booklet Z-3 —"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 





Your Canter Dealer frroudly frresents 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
AIR CONDITIONER 


EVER DESIGNED 
fer slores, restaurants, offices! 















New Controlled Cooling — assures real comfort, 
avoids that cold, clammy feeling! 


New Humitrol — takes excess moisture from the 
air on damp, humid days! 


New Hermetic Compressor — nothing to oil or 
adjust, no belts to wear out! 


New Even-flo Air Distribution — air is diffused 
uniformly without “dead” spots or drafts! 


New Whisper-quiet Operation — so quict you 
hardly know the Weathermaker is running! 


New Low Operating Cost — exclusive features 
save on electricity and water bills! 


NEW %wiscde and out 


enna 








THE BRILLIANT NEW CARRIER WEATHERMAKER 


Built by the pioneers of air conditioning —the men who know air conditioning best 


AIR CONDITIONING -+- REFRIGERATION 
CARRIER CORPORATION, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Call the Carrier Dealer listed in your Classified Telephone Directory 
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AGRICULTURE 
Butter Fingers 


After years of debate, Congress last 
week repealed the 64-year-old federal tax 
on oleomargarine, effective July 1. But 
oleo will still not be easily mistaken for 
butter; oleo sold at retail must be con- 
spicuously identified on the wrapping, 
while yellow margarine served in restau- 
rants must be either triangular in shape or 
clearly identified. Quipped one Congress- 
man: “Maybe we should require Florida 
orange growers to sell all their artificially 
colored oranges in a square shape.” In ad- 
dition, 16 states will continue to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of yellow mar- 


Intern 


PAQUIN 


garine, and six states will still levy special 
taxes on it. 

Buttermakers thought that Congress 
had picked the worst possible time to 
repeal oleo taxes, for butter prices have 
been slipping and surpluses mounting. Last 
week the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
bought up 239,000 Ibs. of butter to sup- 
port the wholesale price at 60¢ a Ib., 
thereby adding to its huge 86 million-lb. 
stock of surplus butter. 

The oleo repeal bill also produced a sur- 
prise. To make sure that margarine label- 
ing and packaging is obeyed, Congress 
gave the Federal Trade Commission the 
power to fine a violator $5,000 for every 
day he disobeys an FTC order. Under the 
old law, which the FTC regarded as far 
too mild, one penalty was levied for each 
violation no matter how long it continued. 
Although the change was originally looked 
on as a weapon only against margarine 
makers, as finally passed the penalty could 
be used against all businessmen under 
FTC jurisdiction. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Fight for New England 


In their swift snaking across the U.S., 
natural-gas pipelines have yet to tap New 
England. With estimated sales prospects 
of $125 million a year, two huge utility 
combines last week began a fight for that 
huge market. 

In hearings before the Federal Power 
Commission, lawyers pressed the case of 
H. Gardiner Symonds, whose Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co. is one of the biggest 
U.S. pipeline operators. Symonds wanted 
FPC permission to spend $118 million in 
an expansion that would extend his 1,600- 
mile Texas-to-Buffalo pipeline to the New 


International 
FATH 
To please rather than astonish. 





England border. His newly formed subsid- 
iary, Northeastern Gas Transmission Co., 
would take it from there, spending an- 
other $22 million to weave a 529-mile 
system through New England. 

Ranged against Symonds was a formi- 
dable antagonist. Eastern Gas & Fuel As- 
sociates, which controls about half the 
manufactured-gas supply in New England, 
also wanted to pipe in natural gas. With 
two other New England companies, East- 
ern had formed a new subsidiary, Algon- 
quin Gas Transmission Co., and wanted 
approval for a $27.5 million pipeline. This 
would be connected with the pipelines 
of Symonds’ biggest rival, Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp., at the New Jersey 
station of its Big Inch and Little Big 
Inch pipelines. 

Manufactured gas with the same heat- 
ing power now costs New Englanders at 
least three times as much as the U.S. aver- 
age for natural gas ($2.47 per 1,000 cu. ft. 
v. 73¢), and they are convinced that high 
fue: costs are among the chief reasons 


BALENCIAGA 


why industries are leaving New England. 

So far, most public support had gone to 
Tennessee Gas’s Symonds, and with rea- 
son. At first, Eastern, a subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh’s Koppers Co., Inc., had tried 
to block natural gas in New England. 
Only six months ago, after Symonds’ plan 
had won a big following, did Eastern form 
Algonquin. Thus, many New Englanders 
are not sure that it would hustle as fast as 
Tennessee Gas to bring in cheaper fuel. 
New England, anxious for the cheaper fuel 
which natural gas would provide, was press- 
ing FPC for an early decision. Last week, 
both Massachusetts’ Governor Paul Dev- 
er and Connecticut’s Governor Chester 
Bowles wired FPC urging immediate action. 
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SCHITAPARELLI 


FASHIONS 


Zero Hour 

Said Designer Marcel Rochas before 
the spring fashion openings in Paris: “I 
feel at zero hour, ready for a fresh depar- 
ture.” That was what Paris needed if it 
was to regain its place as fashion leader 
of the world. This week, glimpsing the 
first pictures of the spring fashions, U.S. 
women could decide for themselves just 
how fresh a departure Paris had made. 

Skirts were tighter and shorter, as 
much as 16 in. from the ground. Padded 
hips were out; gone, too, were the waist 
corsets and many of the other foolish 
furbelows which had come in with the 
New Look. In some collections, like Bal- 
main’s, there was a nostalgic look of the 
’20s. The trend was to more simplicity. 
The object, said one designer, was “not 
to astonish but to please.” 

Nevertheless, there was still plenty to 
astonish. Some designers—snotably Balen- 
ciaga—showed dresses, including evening 
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Ice cube 
thats stirring 
up people 





It’s got people talking at hotels, restaurants, fountains and stores—wherever 
it is served. It’s the sensational ice cube with the hole, the Yorkube. Sparkling 
beauties like this are whipped out by the thousands by an amazing machine. 


It’s the York Automatic Ice Maker. Freezes Yorkubes from running water. 





Just flip @ switch and the York 
Automatic Ice Maker spouts 
an endless supply of all-purpose 
Yorkubes eth the hole”—and 
it's the only machine with 
inbuilt crushers that deliver in+ 
stant, constant supplies of daz- 
zling, uniformly crushed Yorkice 
to make possible impressive 
service of fancy iced delicacies 
and wallet-wooing food displays. 
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They’re cleaner, clearer, faster cooling. The 
modern way to cool liquids. When you pick 
up a beverage iced with Yorkubes you can 
drink it down with complete confidence in 
the sanitary standards of the establishment. 
Shows, too, that the management’s on its 
toes to provide you with the best! 


If you use ice in your business, say so long 
to your ice problems! The York Automatic Ice 
Maker freezes . . . stores cube ice or crushed 
ice . . . and replenishes supplies day, night 
and holidays. Install it. Start it. Forget it. 
It’s completely automatic. So economical it 
pays for itself with savings on your ice bills! 


SEE HOW York money-making products 
can serve you. Automatic ice machines... 
comfort air conditioning . . . industrial air 
conditioning and refrigeration. And to keep 
your installation at peak performance, York 
offers its Certified Maintenance Plan, based 
on a yearly fee that’s determined in advance, 


Your local York Representative is listed in 


your classified directory. Better call him in to- 
day. York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


YORK 





Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 1885 











gowns, with split skirts worn over torea- 
dorlike pantaloons, For the hot-weather 
trade, Schiaparelli featured an evening 
dress with a transparent blouse under 
which only a black brassiére was worn. 
Despite the obvious eye catchers, dress- 
makers hoped that U.S. women would 
agree with Designer Jacques Heim that 
Paris was casting aside “the masquerade 
fashions prevailing since the war [and 
returning to] beautiful, wearable clothes.” 


AUTOS 
Stripped-Down Entry 


In the fight for the lower-priced car 
market, Studebaker Corp. this week rolled 
out a new entry, the Champion custom 
model, It is $78 cheaper than the com- 
pany’s previous lowest-price car, the 
Champion de luxe. Studebaker, which 
lopped $82 to $135 off its prices only six 
weeks ago, made the new cut by stripping 
the de luxe model of such items as arm 
rests, chrome and radiator ornament. 
(The new model put Studebaker in close 
price competition with the Big Three. At 
$1,519 (factory-delivered), the four-door 
Champion custom is still above the $1,450 
Chevrolet and $1,471 Ford but below the 
$1,566 Plymouth.) 

The move was not caused by slipping 
sales, Studebaker’s retail deliveries in 
February were almost double those of 
February 1949, and the highest for any 
month in the company’s history. Stude- 
baker was simply looking ahead to fall, 
when the current booming market might 
well be gone. 

General Motors Corp. had some good 
news to report. While its payroll was at 
an alltime peak of $1.4 billion in 1949 
(v. $1.2 billion in 1948 and the previous 
record of $1.3 billion in 1944), G.M. 
had record net earnings of $656,434,242 
on sales of $5,700,835,141—49% above 
1948’s record earnings. One reason: few 
strikes. “Such time as was lost for this 
reason,” said G.M., “if averaged over all 
General Motors hourly rated employees 
in the U.S., would have amounted to only 
about 17 minutes per employee for the en- 
tire year. This is an outstanding record.” 


SELLING 
Don't Be Repulsive 


As an Iowa farm boy, Stan Talbott had 
a slick way of convincing roadside cus- 
tomers that he sold only freshly laid eggs. 
Stan would duck into the henhouse where 
he kept his ready-packaged eggs, push the 
hens about to make them cackle, and pres- 
ently reappear with the eggs carefully 
sprinkled with pillow feathers. 

In due course Salesman Talbott became 
advertising vice president of Joyce, Inc., 
one of the world’s biggest makers of wom- 
en’s play shoes. To get a line on women’s 
likes & dislikes, he tried a door-to-door 
canvass, but busy housewives gave him 
the brushoff, So he packed a laundry bun- 
dle and started talking to women at self- 
service laundries, where they had plenty 


| of time to kill. Besides talking, he read 
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We can’t keep it under our hat! 


How could we ...even if we wanted to? the riches in the ground... encouraged by 
It would take a “headpiece” as big as the the optimism in the air...stimulated by ever- 

whole Southland to cover the story of the mod- expanding markets. 

ern South’s industrial growth and promise. No wonder more and more industries are 
All along the Southern Railway...through- “hanging their hats” in this land of boundless 

out the length and breadth of the Southland opportunities ...the industrial South. 

..-new factories are springing up...existing “Look Ahead — Look South!” 

industries are spreading out...nourished by : - . 

~ 
President 


“2% SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES |; 


are the World’s only 
STENCIL 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 


These combination Elliott index-address 
cards can be stenciled by any typist with 
any standard typewriter. 


They are filed exactly like index cards, a\- 
vhabetically or otherwise, with the addresses 
of your customers, prospects, subscribers, 
stock-holders, or organization members. 





When bills, publications, advertising ma- 
terial, etc., must be addressed, Elliott index 
address cards are inserted in the hopper of an 
Elliott Addressing machine by the trayful. 





At each revolution a different address is 
printed because these stencil cards push 
each other through the track which guides 
them between a soft rubber ink roll and a 
flac metal anvil which come together and 
squeeze each stencil card and envelope to- 
gether. Thus the ink from the rubber roll 
passes through the stenciled characters and 
prints an address that cannot be detected 
from an actual typewritten address. 


Because of their greater speeds and better 
addresses, silent Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chines are fast replacing metal address- 
plate addressing equipment, May we sub- 
mit literature and a special proposal after 
a study of your mechanical addressing 
problem? More than fifty years in business, 
with more than fifty different machines, 
priced from $37.50 to $18,000; speeds from 
20 to 200 different addresses per minute. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO, 


Dept. B, 147 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
84 




















INTERVIEWER TALBOTT & FRIENDS 


Murray Garrett—Graphic 





Butter saves time. 


magazine ads to the women to see which 
words got a rise out of them. 

Last week, 47-year-old Arthur Stanley 
Talbott told the Los Angeles Advertising 
Club the results of his survey on “How to 
Open Women’s Purses.” Certain words in 
ads and sales talks are “repulsive” to 
women, he said. Examples: habit, bra, 
leathery, sticky, parched, calisthenics, 
crust, matron, clingy, model. Good sales 
words, which “appeal to women’s hearts, 
emotions and vanitie poise, charm, gra- 
ciousness, dainty, twinkle, hope, blush, 
bloom, bachelor, crisp, fairness, garden. 

Instead of moving in with a fast sales 
patter, the clerk who spends “three min- 
utes buttering up the customer can trim 
seven minutes off the usual 20 it takes to 
sell a pair of shoes,” said Talbott. He also 
checked displays at 7o Joyce retailers, 
found that white light on a display “is 
too hard” and helps few sales, purple light 
even fewer (“it’s old-timy”). But yellow 
and red lights (“warm, emotional colors’’) 
boost sales of summer shoes because they 
excite the “impulse buying” of women. 

By following his lighting rules and using 
his word lists not only in ads but in sales 
talks as well, big Joyce retailers such as 
Los Angeles’ Bullock’s have kept sales ris- 
ing, while they have been dropping in 
many another shoe store. Joyce’s January 
orders were 30% higher than a year ago. 

Talbott is now making a new test: 
showing women photographs of shoe clerks 
to see which sales faces they like and dis- 
like. He expects to prove that “certain 
types of faces should be kept in the rear.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Heave-Ho 

From the $37,500,000 in loans he had 
received from RFC, Lustron Corp.’s Pres- 
ident Carl G. Strandlund had paid himself 
a salary of $50,000 a year. Last week, after 
RFC had forced defaulting Lustron into 





receivership, Receiver Clyde M. Foraker’s 
first act was to fire Strandlund, two 
$25,000-a-year vice presidents, and two 
other officers drawing $25,000 between 
them. Ex-President Strandlund had no 
immediate plans. Said his attorney: “Mr. 
Strandlund is resting.” Unless a way is 
found to operate Lustron profitably, the 
next step would probably be liquidation. 
An RFC estimate of the asset value: be- 
tween $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Big Stick 


Up to last week, the U.S. Government 
had spoken softly in its fight against Brit- 
ain’s restrictions on dollar oil (TYME, 
Jan. 2 et seg.). Then it decided the time 
had come to waggle a big financial stick. 
ECA’s petroleum chief, Oscar Bransky, 
told a House subcommittee that Britain 
will get no more ECA dollars for expan- 
sion of its own oil refining industry until 
the fight is settled. 

With $13,355,000 in ECA funds, Brit- 
ish oil companies and associates are build- 
ing four refineries to boost their output 
by 33 million barrels of oil a year. They 
want another $30 million to add 46.5 
million more barrels. That request, said 
Bransky, had been put on ice indefinitely. 
But “we are still hopeful,” he added, 
“that a satisfactory outcome will be ob- 
tained.” 

U.S. oilmen, estimating that the re- 
strictions on dollar oil have cost them 
roughly $6,000,000, have already rejected 
as discriminatory one British compromise 
proposal—to permit U.S. companies to 
boost their sales in proportion té any 
additional dollars they spend in sterling 
area countries. And they still believe that 
Britain is less interested in saving dollars 
than in using its ECA-created oil surplus 
to drive the U.S. out of existing markets, 
Nevertheless the State Department is still 
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trying to work out some formula that 
will meet the British need for saving dol- 
lars and still permit the U.S. to compete 
on equal terms in the world oil market. 

But Texas’ Senator Tom Connally last 
week decided the time had come to get 
tough. With his Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee holding a whip hand over ECA's 
new $2.9 billion appropriation, Connally 
announced that he would seek to block 
all further aid to Britain unless it aban- 
dons its “discrimination” against U.S. oil. 


Bounty Barter 

In the fall of 1940, a letter in old- 
fashioned script arrived at the offices of 
Philadelphia's old (1856) tool firm, Fay- 
ette R. Plumb, Inc. “Please send me two 
of your small axes,” requested the writer, 
“and if cost any more for it write and 
let me known as soon as possible what I 
owed to you... Trusting this find you 
in good condition ... I am your un- 
known true friend in Pitcairn Island.” 
The letter was signed by Ivan E. Chris- 
tian, a descendant of Fletcher Christian, 
leader of the mutiny on the Bounty. 

Besides three well-worn dollar bills— 
which were not enough to pay for the 
axes—Ivan Christian had also enclosed 
some hand-painted souvenir leaves from 
the island. Because “the letter kind of 
appealed” to him, Plumb’s Export Man- 
ager George R. Beck shipped the axes and 
thus opened a new account for the com- 
pany’s $250,000 annual export business. 
Christian soon ordered more axes and 
hammers for Pitcairn Islanders, paid for 
them by sending handmade baskets which 
Plumb’s Cashier Elsie Hoffman obligingly 
sold to friends. After the island got some 
$75 worth of Plumb axes and hammers, 
Christian asked for pillowcases, sheets and 
other articles in exchange for his baskets; 
Mrs. Hoffman supplied them. 

Last week, Cashier Hoffman got an- 
other letter from her friend on Pitcairn 
Island, saying that a new shipment of 
baskets was on the way. But Christian 
wanted no more sheets or pillowcases in 
exchange. This time, he asked, would she 
please send U.S. dollars? 


EARNINGS 
Billion-Dollar Baby 


For the 110,000 stockholders, Du 
Pont’s lean, able President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt last week totted up the score 
on a year of “transition from a sellers’ 
to a buyers’ market.” His cheerful finding: 
“No serious dislocation or detriment to 
the company’s business re 

This seemed like deep understatement. 
In 1949, for the first time, Du Pont’s sales 
had crossed the billion-dollar mark to 
$1,025 million, a gain of 6% over the 
previous year. What was more remark- 
able, Du Pont’s profits had jumped 20%. 
With dividends from Du Pont-controlled 
General Motors, the company’s total net 
soared to $213.6 million, a 35% gain. 

For his part in this, 47-year-old Presi- 
dent Greenewalt, who came to Du Pont 
as a promising young chemist and later 
married Irénée du Pont’s daughter, was 
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-_Herbrand’s newest 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
q J&H can help you get all three. § We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 
can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. § Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J &H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
VANCOUVER + WINNIPEG + MONTREAL + 


DETROIT 
BUFFALO + SEATTLE 
TORONTO + HAVANA 


Patent Nos, 
2,208,972 
2,278,922 
145,438 


/is the Original 
4 Cycle Vertical Crankshaft 
Direct Drive Rotary Cutter 











- RATCH-A-DAPTOR 


4%" DRIVE 
Another Herbrand Tool-of-the-Month 


The great popularity of Herbrand's recently 
introduced 44" drive Ratch-A-Daptor has 
resulted in the addition of this new model 
J-8 to fit all *<" drive handles and sockets, 
It's the same exclusive Herband design, with 
simple ring shift for converting to left or right 
drive. Makes a ratchet extension with any 
44” drive T-handle, flex-handle or extension 
handle. Made of tough alloy steel with 20 
teeth for rugged strength. Only 1!4" wide, 
weight 514 ozs. See it at your Herbrand dis- 
tributor or write us. Retail price $3.45. 


Herbrand DIVISION OF 


THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORPORATION * FREMONT 2, OHIO 


parts, longer life « Instant Pos- 
itive Starting e No Mixing of 
Gas and Oil e No objectionable 
Gas Fumes e Quieter operation 
NoBelts, Chains, Pulleys, Gears. 


These Features Exclusive with Goodall 


Many imitations * No 
successful duplications, 


For Free Folder and 
name of dealer, write 








Mows Grass in Minutes 
to Save Hours of Work 
This means fewer moving 


Goodall Manufacturing Corp. 
Dept. T, Warrensburg, Missouri 
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with BROCKWAY GLASS | 


| holstering trucks, buses, sponge rubber 


COMPANY, INC. 


R. L. WARREN“ 
Chairman of the Boord 
BROCKWAY GLASS CO., INC 


says: 


“Several years ago our com- 
pany came to the conclusion that it 
would locate a plant someplace in 
the Southwest or Middle West. After 
careful consideration we established 
a plant in Muskogee, Oklahoma. 
Some of the more important factors 
which influenced our decision in 
favor of Oklahoma were: 

The proximity of sand, soda ash, 
and limestone, comparatively 
cheap ingredients of glass. 
The low cost of natural gas as 
well as its abundant supply at 
all times in Oklahoma. 
Our ability to reach potential 
customers without excessive 
freight costs—an important 
item since our products, glass 
containers, are sold on a de- 
livered cost basis. 
“The operation of our branch plant 
in Oklahoma has amply borne out 
the soundness of our decision to 
locate it there.” 


*Above statement a 
direct quotation in Mr. 
Warren's own words. 


Oklahoma has many 
business advantages 
in addition to those 
which appealed to 
Brockway. Send for 
this book of informa- 
tion which describes 
graphically, 12 of this 
state's favorable fac- 
tors. A special confi- 
dential survey report 
relating to your own 
business will be pre- 
pared on request. 











well rewarded. To his $138,000 salary, 
the directors added a bonus of $224,760 
and 1,254 shares of Du Pont common 
stock, 

Test-Tube Triumphs. Chemist Greene- 
walt was well aware that Du Pont’s con- 
tinued growth depended on “aggressive 
research and. . . the development of new 
products.” It was neglecting neither: on 
research, it had laid out $33 million in 
1949, turned up an impressive array of 
promising new products. Among them: 
@ Teflon, an insulator which will permit 
electric motors to be reduced in size with- 
out reducing the power. 
 Armalon, a tough new plastic for up- 


furniture. In tests, the springs beneath 
it wore out before the coating cracked. 
Q Alathon, a coating which makes paper 





Hons Knopf—Pix 
Du Pont’s GREENEWALT 
What dislocation? 


cups, bags, packages, etc. waterproof and 
resistant to heat, oils and chemicals. 

q Erifon, a solution which makes cotton 
and rayon fabrics fire-resistant. 

Corncob Nylon. With its prize plastic, 
nylon, Du Pont had been experimenting 
at a Niagara Falls pilot plant. Object: to 
make one of nylon’s basic ingredients 
(adipontrile) from a chemical (furfural) 
obtained from corncobs and oat hulls. 
This had proved so successful that capac- 
ity will be doubled this year, to produce 
enough adipontrile to use up 200,000 Ibs. 
of corncobs yearly. 

Du Pont, which attributes some 60% 
of its 1949 business to the development 
of new products, has many other big proj- 
ects for 1950. By year’s end, its huge 
new $30 million Experimental Station 
near Wilmington, Del., headquarters for 
the bulk of Du Pont research, will be fin- 
ished. By summer, a new plant at Cam- 
den, S.C. will be ready to start spinning 
6,000,000 Ibs. a year of Du Pont’s new 
synthetic fiber, Orlon, on which it has 
spent $22 million for research and plants 
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BOOKKEEPING is our BUSINESS 


~—y 


a 


so we were honored when THE TEXAS 
COMPANY recently approved Mail-Me- 
Monday as a satisfactory service for 


Texaco dealers throughout the nation. 


You see, with more than 250,MMM 
offices using centrally located IBM 
equipment, our organization can pro- 
vide good bookkeeping and tax serv- 

Rowse 


ice,for thousands of additional clients. 


Picture, too, the wealth of,authentic 
operating data contained in millions of 
punch card entries we accumulate each 
month. All of it is pre-coded, so we 
simply sort to type, area, size, etc., 
and retabulate sales trends and aver- 
age ratios. ‘MMM cliente Gut these, for 
their own management guidance. So 
much interest has been shown by banks, 
credit agencies, etc., that we now pub- 
lish these figures in reference*form, for 
subscribers to the Mail-Me-Monday 
BAROMETER of Small Business. 


Special descriptive literature has 
been prepared covering all phases of 


MMM operations: a) services to clients; 





b) franchising and sub-franchising pro- 


grams; c) the overall story of MMM. 


World Licensor 


ACCOUNTING CORPORATION of AMERICA 


General Offices: San Diego}, California 
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(Tue, Dec. 13, 1948). Du Pont sees a big 
future for Orlon in auto tops, tents, etc. 

Still looking for new products to re- 
search, Du Pont recently polled its own 
employees. Some of the things they would 
like: a tarnish-proof coating for silver- 
ware, a chip-proof nail polish, run-proof 
and snagproof stockings, a way to pre- 
determine the sex of babies. 


SHOW BUSINESS 


Teacher's Tube 

Assistant Physics Professor Willard 
Geer of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia liked to tell his class to go out and 
invent something. Once, while lecturing 
them on the “scanning disk” method of 
color television (Tue, Nov. 28), he sug- 
gested that better reception could be had 
with an electronic tube—if someone 
would invent one. When he mentioned it 
to his wife that night, she said: “You’d 
better get busy and invent it yourself.” 

Geer and his wife set to work in their 
home laboratory. They converted a sew- 
ing machine into a die-sinking machine, 
used old auto batteries for electroplating, 
rigged up other makeshifts. In six months, 
Geer had run through his savings, but he 
had also developed a new electronic tube. 
For the next four years he fought over 
patents with Radio Corp. of America, in 
1948 finally won all 4o claims in his pat- 
ent application. Last week Willard Geer, 
now 47 and still a $4,500-a-year assistant 
professor at U.S.C., sold his tube* for a 
“substantial” sum to Hollywood's Tech- 
nicolor, Inc. 

Nobody claimed that the Geer tube was 
anywhere near perfect. But when & if per- 
fected, the tube, Geer said, would make it 
easy to 1) convert existing TV sets to 
color, and 2) manufacture color televi- 
sion sets for less than the current prices 
of black & white receivers. The day after 
all this optimistic talk, Technicolor stock 
jumped 3} points to 20}. 


ADVERTISING 
Umpdy-Ump in Person 


Many a reader of the New York Times 
looked hard at a seven-column ad for 
Macy’s last week. The headline: Umppy- 
Ump and Umppy-Ump IN Person To- 
pay AT Macy’s TV anp Music Hirt 
Parape, Next to this nonsense was an 
unidentified photograph of Bandleader 
Guy Lombardo. 

To curious telephone callers, Macy’s 
gave an embarrassed explanation. It had 
sent the ad to the Times with the dummy 
words “umpdy-ump,” which were to be 
filled in when the store lined up a star 
to appear at the record counter. After 
Lombardo signed up, his picture was added 
to the ad, but nobody remembered to 
change the type. 

Next day, Macy’s took an ad to explain 
and to apologize to Lombardo. “We will 
happily take . . . orders on [Lombardo 
records],” it concluded. “We will also 
take a running jump in the lake. . .” 


* For news of another new TV tube, see Sctence. 
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PRESENTING... 


THE GREAT NEW 


Art Metal SPEED=PLE 


for easier, faster filing and finding than ever before! 


Here it is! The great new Art Metal Speed 
File with truly automatic expansion at back 
of each drawer. When drawers are pulled out 
—file contents automatically slope back a full 
2% inches. This means more filing space— 
speed and convenience in filing—less effort 
and time in finding. 


Add this to Art Metal's other advantages in 
design and engineering—and you have today’s 
finest value in filing. In this new file—you'll 
find the exclusive Art Metal snap-out guide 
rod, standard full-height drawers that use 
standard vertical file guides, no need to buy 


Art Nata 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


special-size guides. And, to make filing even 
easier and finding faster—the time and effort- 
saving Art Metal ball bearing roller side arm 
drawer suspension—so easy rolling, smooth, 
quiet and clean. 

Write Art Metal for full information on 
the Speed File and other units in Art Metal's 
complete line of modern files—plus your free 
copy of Art Metal's “Simplified Pile 
Analysis’— which will help you analyze 
and improve your files. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 





For the finest in business equipment...look to Art Metal! 
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In the Deep South 


ID), yl Titleist 


Tops ’Em All! 



































IT’S A FACT! In the majority of clubs 
all through Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and the other sunshine states, D. T. 
(Dynamite Thread) Titleist outsold ev- 
ery other golf ball in 1949 — yes, every 
other golf ball! 

It’s the finest golf ball anyone ever 
smacked off a tee—that’s why! And for 
that same reason, more players chose 
to use D. T. Titleist in the Big Money 
Tournaments of 1949 — including the 
National Open, P. G. A. Championship 
and the National Amateur — than any 
other ball! 

So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
And listen to this—the new D.T. Titleist 
is even better!—longer off the tee, harder 
to cut! For distance and feel and click, 
nothing can touch it! Your first drive 
will prove it. Acushnet Process Com- 
pany, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


ACUSHNET 
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old the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 
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SPORT 


Double-Double 


Six judges in rubber overshoes shuffled 
carefully out onto the ice rink of the 
Empire Stadium at Wembley, England 
last week, to confirm what a crowd of 
| 8,000 already knew: that Dick Button 
| of Englewood, N.J. was the best figure 
skater in the world. 

What the crowd and judges had just 
seen was Harvard Sophomore Button in 
the free-skating event of the 1950 world’s 
championship. All the judges had to do 
was to score Button (on a decimal scale 
from 1 to 6) for his performance. 

The Impossible. Up went the judges’ 
cardboard squares, and up went a roar of 
| approval from the crowd: Button’s sever- 











Victor Jorgensen—Lire 
Dick BuTTON 
“Think I’m crazy ...?” 


est critic gave him 5.7; one judge hoisted 
skating’s highest accolade—the “impossi- 
ble” 6. Later, when all the scores of the 
two-day competition had been tabulated, 
Olympic Champion Dick Button had run 
away from the opposition like Citation in 
his prime. Button’s score: 1,419.47 points 
out of a possible 1,537.2. Hungary’s Ede 
Kiraly,* European champion, won sec- 
ond honors with 1,344.92. 

When Button first donned figure skates 
at the age of twelve, he was a short 
(5 ft. 2 in.), fat (162 Ibs.), awkward 
youngster. Eight years later he had gained 
to Ibs., 8 in., and his third successive 
world title. Part of the explanation of 
his success, Dick Button says, is his Swiss- 
born coach Gus Lussi, who spotted him 





* Afterward, Skater Kiraly made more news of 
his own. As many another Iron Curtain athlete 
has done since World War II, Bachelor Kiraly 
made up his mind to choose freedom, announced 
that he had British permission to stay in 
| England. 

















For those who seek 


the Finest in Footwear el 
t | 


FRENCH TOES 





the SPEEDWAY 


Stetson 


Most styles $16.95 to $25. 
ig 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASS 


BAD WiGHT? 
Jake Fums- 
feel RI GHT! 


Relieve acid indigestion, 


gas, sour stomach, 
almost instantly 


Handy Roll 
3-roll package, 25¢ 


for the tummy 
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eight years ago on the Olympic rink at 
Lake Placid, N.Y., was impressed with the 
youngster’s determination, if not his skill. 
Together they spend long hours sketching 
intricate free-skating routines to supple- 
ment the required “school figures” which 
Button hates but which are part of all 
championship competition. 

This year Button, Lussi & Co. had 
sketched a corker: something called the 
double-double-Axel. 

The Future. The garden variety of 
double-Axel, which was the Button sensa- 
tion of 1949 in the free-skating event, 
requires the performer to come into the 
jump skating backwards. The rest of the 
requirements: a tremendous leap, 24 body 
spins, a feather landing, and a smooth 
blade-cut left in the ice. Few skaters can 
think of attempting it; this year Button 
did two in a row, to make it a double- 
double without the slightest pause, cover- 
ing 30 ft. in the whole involved maneuver 
in about two seconds. He was glad when 
the double-double was over. “Those two 
jumps tired me more than all of the rest 
of the time I spent out there,” he said. 

Since Dick Button had won everything 
in sight in amateur skating, rink fans 
wanted to know what he would do next. 
Last year, when he was still a Harvard 
freshman, word went round that he 
might turn pro after the 1950 champion- 
ships, to cash in on his crowd appeal as 
1948 Olympic Women’s Champion Bar- 
bara Ann Scott had done. Last week Soph- 
omore Button settled that rumor. Said 
he: “Think I’m crazy enough to sweat 
through two years of Harvard and then 
not finish?” 


"My Center-Fielder™ 

Manager Billy Southworth of the Bos- 
ton Braves had good reason to be happy 
during spring training, which is a notably 
optimistic time of year anyhow. After one 
of the largest rebuilding jobs in major- 
league history (Trae, Dec. 26), Billy 
finally had an outfield. He had given up 
his keystone combination of Alvin Dark 
and Eddie Stanky to get Sid Gordon and 
Willard Marshall from the New York 
Giants along with Infielder Buddy Kerr 
and Pitcher Sam Webb. On top of that, 
his bosses, Boston building contractors, 
had shoveled out $100,000 and three play- 
ers to get fleet-footed Rookie Sam Jethroe 
from Brooklyn’s canny Branch Rickey. 

“Jethroe is my opening-day center- 
fielder,” says Southworth of the 28-year- 
old East St. Louis-born Negro speedster 
who is being readied to play his first sea- 
son in the majors. Southworth’s positive- 
ness stems from Jethroe’s record with 
Montreal last season, where he broke the 
International League record by stealing 
89 bases (seven less than Ty Cobb’s mod- 
ern major-league record of 96), batted a 
neat .326, second highest in the league. 

Opening day is still five weeks away, but 
in the first exhibition game of the train- 
ing season last week, Billy tried out his 
new outfield against Brooklyn’s National 
League champion Dodgers. The Gordon- 
Marshall-Jethroe trio bashed out seven 
hits, drove in six runs; Jethroe got a sin- 
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gle and a double. In the ninth inning, 
after an intentional pass and a hit, Sam 
Jethroe took a lead off third base. Rookie 
Brooklyn Pitcher Billy Loes had heard 
about those 89 stolen bases for Montreal; 
he got to worrying. Trying to pick Sam 
off third, he tossed a wild one. Sam trotted 
happily home while Loes disconsolately 
took off to the showers. Final score: Bos- 
ton 9, Brooklyn 3. 


Though tabbed a rookie, Sam is not 


typical of the hundreds of well-advertised 
youngsters who periodically bounce in & 





International 
SAM JETHROE 
“T’ve been praying... 


” 


out of the majors. Jethroe has been around 


| too long, six years in the Negro American 


League, a little more than a year with 
Montreal. With the Cleveland Buckeyes, 
he led the Negro circuit in batting and 
base-stealing in 1942, 1944 and 1945. A 
devout Roman Catholic, Sam wears a 
Saint Christopher medal on & off the dia- 
mond, is convinced that he will hit .300 
in the majors because “I’ve been praying 
for it... and too many people will be 


| disappointed if I don't.” 


Among the others who would be pray- 
ing for Rookie Jethroe were Billy South- 
worth and the citizens of Boston. 


Updating Izaak 

One of Izaak Walton’s rules was 
make as little noise as I can when I am 
fishing,” and generations of fishermen 
have put it down as the kind of common 
sense that only an idiot would disagree 
with, Fishermen, it appeared last week, 
had not taken into account the implacable 
curiosity of science. In San Francisco, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Zoologist Karl Lagler 
reported a 66-day fishing experiment on a 
quiet Livingston County, Mich. lake (980 
man-hours, 1,561 fish). Every other day 
a colleague buzzed the experimenters in 
a noisy outboard, but the racket never 
hurt the catch. Zoologist Lagler’s conclu- 
sion: a hungry fish doesn’t mind noise. 


“to 
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The British Industries Fair Is 
Useful To John Wanamaker 





J. Humpuriss 


“TI make it a practice to visit the British 
Industries Fair because I find displayed 
there not only the traditional British prod- 
ucts that enjoy established reputations, but 
new products of that same pioneering 
British spirit which has given the world 
the steam engine, the railway, radar, peni- 
cillin, and jet-propulsion,” says J. Hum- 
phriss of the John Wanamaker Organiza- 
tion. 

“Furthermore, such a visit is without 
question useful to the John Wanamaker 
Organization because of the fact that one 
can see so many manufacturers from all 
over the country under one roof.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


London and Birmingham, May 8-19 
hone British Consulate for details. 
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* while owned by original 
purchaser of plugs 


BOWERS BATTERY & SPARK PLUG CO. 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Major General Claire Chen- 
nault (ret.), 59, granite-faced onetime 
boss of the Flying Tigers and the Four- 
teenth Air Force, and second wife Anna 
Chan, 26, former news reporter: their 
second daughter (his tenth child); in 
Hong Kong. Name: Cynthia Louise. 
Weight: 74 Ibs. 





Married. Virginia Hill, 33, pretty, hard- 
boiled mistress of the late Mobster Ben- 
jamin (“Bugsy”) Siegel; and her ski in- 
structor, Herman Johann (“Hans”) Hau- 
ser, 38, Austrian glamour boy who was 
jailed in 1942 as an enemy alien; she for 
the fourth time; in Elko, Nev. 


Died. Marguerite De La Motte, 47, 
silent-film leading lady (Mark of Zorro, 
The Three Musketeers, The Iron Mask) 
to the late Douglas Fairbanks Sr.; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage; in San Francisco. 


Died. Sidne Silverman, 51, president 
and owner of show business’ weekly trade 
sheet Variety and Hollywood Daily Vari- 
ety; after long illness; in Harrison, N.Y. 


Died. Daniel Frisch, 52, Palestine-born 
president of the Zionist Organization of 
America and a General Zionist world lead- 
er; after an operation for a liver ailment; 
in Manhattan. A retired investment bro- 
ker and onetime executive of an Indianap- 
olis salvage firm, Frisch campaigned for 
strong ties between the U.S. and Israel. 


Died. Brock Pemberton, 64, Broadway 
producer who put on the early plays of 
Zona Gale (Miss Lulu Bett), Sidney How- 
ard (Swords), Maxwell Anderson (White 
Desert) and Preston Sturges (Strictly 
Dishonorable); of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. A Kansas-born onetime re- 
porter for William Allen White’s Emporia 
Gazette (1908-10), Pemberton first in- 
troduced to theatergoers such stars as 
Walter Huston, Miriam Hopkins, Clau- 
dette Colbert and Fredric March. His big- 
gest success came late in life (1944), when 
he produced Broadway’s fifth longest run, 
Harvey. 


Died. Heinrich Ludwig Mann, 78, nov- 
elist (Henry, King of France; Professor 
Unrat), German intellectual who fled Hit- 
ler’s Nazi regime in 1933, elder brother of 
Nobel Prizewinner Thomas Mann; of. a 
heart attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Charles A. Windolph, 98, early 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner, 
onetime cavalry private under Major Gen- 
eral George Armstrong Custer in the Bat- 
tle of Little Big Horn (1876) where he 
held an exposed outpost; at Lead, S.D. 
Promoted to sergeant on the battlefield, 
Windolph was in Troop H, part of two 
flanking detachments of the 7th Cavalry 
which were half destroyed while Custer 
and 264 troops under his direct command 
were annihilated. 
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Sleek, high-speed, powerful— 

the Martin XB-51 is the Air Force’s 

first postwar plane specifically designed 
for supporting our ground forces. 


| aoe enemy supply lines and installations to help 
keep our ground forces rolling—that’s one of the roles the new Martin 
XB-51 is designed to play in America’s preparedness program! It’s a 
teamwork bomber—versatile, powerful, super-fast, highly maneuver- 
able, capable of operating from combat area fields and fighter strips. 
Its lines are clean and graceful, yet radically different. A unique power 
plant arrangement includes two jets mounted on fuselage pylons and 
a third in the tail. Drastically sweptback wings, a T-shaped tail and 
* tandem landing gear—plus many other features still classified under 
military security regulations—make it as modern as tomorrow! 
Pi Like all Martin developments, the XB-51 is the product of a highly 
f skilled engineering team. Electronic, aerodynamic, metallurgy research, 
servo-mechanism studies—all play their parts in the technical leadership 
Martin offers its customers today. All play their parts as Martin extends 
research frontiers in advanced design aircraft, rocketry, jet pro- 
pulsion, supersonic mis- 
siles and other far-reaching 
fields!) THe GLENN L. 
MartIN CoMPAny, Balti- 
more 3, Maryland. 





















The Martin XB-51 is powered for faster 

starts from small combat area fields and 

fighter strips. For faster stops, the Martin 

bomber has a parachute stowed aft which 

a may be released at the pilot’s discretion. 
' a 


AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Store 198 
















Baildors of Tepoodobie 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners © Advanced military 
circraft * Revolutionory rockets and missiles 
* Electronic fire contro! systems © DEVEL- 
OPERS OF! Mareng fuel tanks (licensed 
to U.S, Rubber Co.) © Stratovision cerial 
rebroadcasting {in conjunction with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb 
construction moteriol {licensed to U.S, 
Plywood Corp.) ® New type hydroulic 
cutomotive and aircraft brake * Perma- 
nent fabric flameproofing * LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guord the peoce, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 






For a flying start to a fine earcer in avia- 
tion, stop in at your local Air Force, 
Navy or Marine recruiting office... now! 
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Colloidal® 
processed, 
the leads are 


SMootH 


Pressure- 
Proofed,* 
the leads are 


STRONG / 


and... 51 
ECONOMICAL! 
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Venus patent, local 
stationer 


on company 
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American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





—makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 
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CINEMA 





Box Office 


Variety’s monthly poll of U.S. box- 
office favorites, which rarely turns up a 
discernible trend, showed one last week. 
February’s list of winners found war films 
solidly entrenched from second to fourth 
place: 

1) Samson and Delilah (Paramount) 

2) Battleground (M-G-M) 

3) Twelve O'Clock High (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) 

4) Sands of Iwo Jima (Republic) 

5) The Outlaw (RKO Radio) 


The New Pictures 

Black Hand (M-G-M) is a minor tri- 
umph of production over plot. A slow, 
overlong melodrama about the bomb- 
throwing extortionists who terrorized 


| Manhattan’s Little Italy around the turn 


suaded to organize the browbeaten com- 
munity into resistance, Kelly is flung by 
the hoodlums into the first mass meeting, 
battered, bleeding and almost dead. Then 
he hits on the more cautious idea of send- 
ing a veteran Italian-American detective 
(J. Carrol Naish) to Italy to dig up crim- 
inal records that will enable the U.S. to 
deport its immigrant thugs. 

The idea eventually pays off in a blaze of 
heroics and dynamite. But not until Kelly 
has gotten himself out of a picturesque 
Black Hand cell: a butcher’s icebox where 
piles of homemade bombs nestle among 
the sides of beef. 

Ruthless pruning might have made 
Black Hand taut and incisive enough to 
deserve the loving care with which it was 
put together. As it is, the picture flares oc- 
casionally into what it might have been, 
€.g., & courtroom scene in which a crucial 





J. Carrot Natsu & GENE KELLY 
In the icebox, bombs. 


of the century, the story is so familiar that 
it might be a rehearsal for a movie about 
gangsters of a later era. But the film’s viv- 
id sets, new faces and, most of all, richly 
atmospheric photography help to give it 
a fresh look. 

Filmed in sharp contrasts of shadow 
and brightness, Black Hand evokes its 
period and locale with shabby, tin-ceil- 
inged tenement flats and narrow streets 
swarming with immigrant life. With con- 
siderable effect, it conveys the ruthless- 
ness of the Black Hand gang, the fear of 
the victims and the helplessness of police 
in whom no one dares to confide. 

The mood proves strong enough to sur- 
vive the story, though at times it almost 
flickers away. A young Italian immigrant 
(Gene Kelly) sets out to avenge his fa- 
ther, who was murdered by the gang for 
trying to report an extortion threat. Per- 


witness falters under a small gesture from 
the spectators’ rows. Dancer Kelly proves 
capable in a straight role and gets the 
support of a good cast. As the frustrated 
detective who has spent 20 years fighting 
the gang, Actor Naish polishes off a gem 
of a scene as he drunkenly celebrates his 
first victorious skirmish. 


Mother Didn't Tell Me (20th Century- 
Fox) is a comic elaboration of one of the 
hard facts of medicine: it’s tough to be a 
doctor’s wife. In milking it for laughs, 
Scripter-Director Claude Binyon manipu- 
lates the fact into arrant Hollywood fic- 
tion, and too often forces the comedy into 
farce. But thanks mostly to an ingratiat- 
ing performance by Dorothy McGuire, 
the movie passes the time pleasantly. 

In a role only once removed from Clau- 
dia, Actress McGuire plays a hopeless 
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Here's one operating cost you can do 
something about! The day you install 
a National Mechanized Accounting 
System, overtime and clerical costs 
start to go down. Employee efficiency 
and production start to go up! 

On some jobs National Account- 
ing Machines do as much as two- 
thirds of the posting automatically! 
Absolute accuracy eliminates all com- 
puting errors. Ease of operation, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


"It's a capital investment 
you cant afford 
not to make!" 


proves employee relation 

National Mechanized Accounting 
quickly pays for itself—often within 
a year! See for yourself what the 
saving power of National's exclusive 
combination of advantages can do for 
your business. Your local National 
representative W tladly show you 
without the slightest cost or obliga- 


tion on your part. Call him today! 





*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
Jrom your local 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 











OLD CROW WINS ANOTHER DECISION 
Time and again in Old Crow’s long and distinguished history, the courts ruled that no whiskey 
other than genuine Old Crow could be labeled or sold by that name. 





_— At one time more than 1800 writs, desists and summonses 
= were needed to stop imitation of the Old Crow trademark. 


\ But Old Crow itself was inimitable — as discriminating 
men have always attested. Today, as 100 years ago, it 
remains a standard of perfection in Kentucky bourbons, 
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romantic who fastens on an earnest young 
doctor (William Lundigan) and plots an 
ideal marriage, complete with fireside eve- 
nings together. The courtship is punctu- 
ated with emergency calls, the wedding is 
almost interrupted by the telephone, and 
the honeymoon just happens to dovetail 
with a medical convention (“How,” asks 
the bride, “did you choose Detroit?’’). 
Dorothy soon finds that she can share 
her husband’s work even less than his 
time. In the first flush of pregnancy, she 
is appalled to learn that he passes off her 





Dorotuy McGuire & WILLIAM LuNDIGAN 
Why honeymoon in Detroit? 


symptoms with the same professional de- 
tachment with which he keeps her dinners 
waiting. Having reconciled herself at last 
to a life of affectionate neglect, she has to 
start coping with the most fabricated part 
of the picture's plot: a scheme by her 
mother-in-law to have Dr, Lundigan 
wooed away by a pretty young medical 
associate. The heroine saves her marriage, 
but not as convincingly as Actress Mc- 
Guire saves the picture. 


Francis (Universal-International) is 
the name of a talented Army mule (al- 
ready celebrated in David Stern’s 1946 
comic novel) who not only talks but 
makes more sense than the whole chain of 
command. By confiding Japanese secrets 
to a bewildered Burma campaign shave- 
tail (Donald O'Connor), Francis throws 
the enemy for a loss and the U.S. brass 
into a tizzy. 

When Lieut. O’Connor bags a Japanese 
observation post on information supplied 
by the mule, his colonel (Ray Collins) 
treats him like a hero. When he tries to 
share the credit with Francis, he is put to 
weaving baskets in the neuropsychiatric 
ward. Released, O'Connor goes on hero- 
ically fighting the one-mule war; as his 
coups get bigger, so do the baskets. 

Francis, who could have settled the 
Army psychiatrists’ problem with a few 
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Film spool, 
molded of Lustrex styrene 
by the Morningstar Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass., 
for Polaroid Corporation, 
Cambridge. 
Protective film lining 
of Monsanto vinyl butyral 
by Shellmar Products Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, O. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





‘Picture-inasminute... 


because we erase 


a century of 
habit-itis 


says 


J. H. Booth 


Exec. Vice Pres. 


“We had to side-step the conventional, and banish 
a hundred years of ‘habit-thinking’ in our industry 
to even envision a camera that takes a picture, 
develops and prints it in less than a minute,” 
continues Mr. Booth. “Once done, however, our 
course was clear. Our direction and purpose, 
research and design, methods and materials— 
all were free of the bonds of conventionality.. . 
and the new Land camera was born.” 

Two Monsanto plastics help make Polaroid’s 
sensational, fast-selling camera a functional suc- 
cess. The spool on which negative film is wound 
is made of durable, easily-molded Lustrex styrene 
—it completely eliminates the danger of light 
damage that Polaroid found present with con- 
ventional metal spools. Secondly, through the 
use of Monsanto’s vinyl butyral, components of 
Polaroid’s unique self-developing film were effec- 
tively protected from moisture. 

Monsanto’s broad range of plastics have re- 
markably versatile properties that hundreds of 
manufacturers have found adapted to their 
product needs. Perhaps your products could be 
improved with lighter weight, or greater tough- 
ness, or lustrous, longer-lasting colors. Perhaps 
they could be produced at lower cost, with more 
pieces per material-pound and with fast, one-shot 
plastic moldings that eliminate costly assemblies. 
Investigate the great variety of properties of 
Monsanto’s many plastics. —Lustrex: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Ort. 
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. CMPLY ernie 


Keep your place of business busy .. . ip 
by making it a pleasant place to be... fa 4 
no matter how unpleasant the weather. 


Customers come in more often, buy 
more . . . workers keep up efficiency . . . 
when Worthington air conditioning 
provides new hot-weather comfort. 


This has been proved in large office 
‘ retin like General slang 
Clanus orporation’s, great stores like 
Saks Fifth Avenue’s, huge factories 
like Celanese Corporation’s .. . and 
hundreds of corner drug stores, 
restaurants, beauty shops, small offices, 


Worthington users say Worthington equipment 
works best because it’s all made. . . not just 
assembled . . . by Worthington.* 


Worthington’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor’s engineering experience. 
(See Classified Telephone Book.) 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 












The Only Complete Line . .. Always the Correct Recommendation 


* Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 








words, lets them stew in their conferences, 
finally speaks up to a three-star general 
(John McIntire). After resuming his si- 
lence long enough to cast doubt on the 
general’s sanity, the mule tells off a room- 
ful of war correspondents and wins his 
own hero’s reward. 

Too leaden for fantasy, the movie is 
mulishly slow, and so prone to linger on 


| the obvious that for a while it barely 


makes the grade as comedy. Not content 
to have Francis show up his military su- 
periors, Author-Scripter Stern lets the 


| mule go on haranguing them as well. But 


in its best scenes, the picture kicks up 
enough fun to numb a tolerant movie- 
goer to its shortcomings. Actor O'Connor 
makes an amiable nitwit, and Francis 
(voice by horse opera’s Chill Wills) is a 
tribute to the patience and technical skill 
of moviemaking. 
* «@ * 

Francis is played by a real Army veter- 
an who underwent a 16-hour-a-day movie 
course with studio Trainer Jimmy Phil- 
lips. Recruited for the film from a Cala- 
basas, Calif. mule dealer, he was dyed a 
darker hue from head to hoof, wore grease- 
paint on his mouth, powder on his nose, a 
“rat” in his tail, half-inch false eyelashes 
and—until he balked—extra-sized false 
ears. Like many a new-found star, patient 
Francis is currently making personal ap- 
pearances with the picture. 





Current & CHoice 
When Willie Comes Marching Home. 


Dan Dailey in a war comedy sassing the 
brass and the small town home front 
(Time, March 6). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney’s beguiling re- 
telling of the ancient fairy tale (Time, 
Feb. 20). 

The Hasty Heart. British Actor Rich- 
ard Todd in a fine performance as a dy- 
ing, misanthropic young Scot who finds 
friendship in an Army hospital; with Pa- 
tricia Neal and Ronald Reagan (Time, 
Feb. 13). 

The Third Man. Intrigue in postwar 
Vienna, by Director Carol Reed and 
Scripter Graham Greene; with Joseph 
Cotten, Orson Welles and Valli (Tre, 
Feb. 6). 

The Titan. An exciting documentary 
which recreates the work, life and times 
of Michelangelo without a glimpse of hu- 
man actors (Time, Jan. 30). 

Twelve O'Clock High. A fresh, con- 
vincing drama about a human crisis in a 
U.S. wartime bomber group; with Greg- 
ory Peck (Tie, Jan. 30). 

Tight Little Island. A roo-proof British 
comedy about a whisky famine on a Heb- 
ridean island and how the inhabitants re- 
lieved it (Time, Jan. 23). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue, 
produced, directed and scripted by Rob- 
ert Rossen (Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. Graham Greene and 
Carol Reed (see above) wring suspense 
from the story of a small boy (Bobby 
Henrey) in a world of adult intrigue; 
with Ralph Richardson and Michele Mor- 
gan (Time, April 4). 
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One cupful colors 
a million cakes of soap! 


A small cup of powder...enough to fill a 
container of cream served with coffee...colors a 
million cakes of soap! A pound of the stuff could 
tint enough soap to wash a big city fora year!... 

The powder is a dye made by General Aniline. 
How a single dye particle can affect millions of soap 
molecules...defies understanding and defeats 
imagination. Nothing in the Arabian Nights 
approaches the magic of aniline chemistry. 

An experiment with a coal tar derivative in 1856 
led to the discovery of the first aniline color, Later 
research has developed hundreds of others. 

Few products do so much, so cheaply, for 
everybody, as dyestuffs. They add eye appeal and 
extra service to almost everything you see and wear 
...are hygienically harmless and safe to use...make 
valuable by-products for industry and medicine. 


Wirs two huge plants, at Rensselaer, N. Y. and 
Grasselli, N. J., General Aniline is this country’s 
largest producer of high quality dyestuffs and a 
major supplier of chemicals to industry... Ansco, 
another GA division at Binghamton, N., Y., is the 
second US manufacturer of photographic film, paper, 
and cameras... Qzalid, at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines and sensitized papers 
..- Antara Products, in New York City, develops new 
product applications... 


NERAL ANILINE & 
M CORPORATION 


..» From Research to Reality... 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





An essential industry to our national economy, 
General Aniline provides jobs for more than 7,000 
people. ..is a good company to work for and with... 
worth knowing and watching! 











A Game of Marbles 


Dessy (304 pp.}—Max Steele—Hoar- 
per ($3). 

One of the juiciest plums a young writer 
can pluck is the $10,000 that Harper & 
Bros. gives away every two years to the 
winner of its novel contest. For r9so the 
lucky man is a 27-year-old South Caro- 


linian, Max Steele, whose Debby was 
chosen by a jury of knowing hands: Short 
Story Writer Katherine Anne Porter, 


Novelist Glenway Wescott, and San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle Critic Joseph Henry Jack- 
son. A few of the Harper prizewinners 
(Wescott’s The Grandmothers and Paul 
Horgan’s The Fault of Angels) were wide- 
ly and deservedly cheered, but the 1950 
winner is not in their class. 

Debby is the sentimental odyssey of a 
half-wit. After her husband is killed in the 
first World War, 35-year-old Debby can- 
not understand that he is dead because 
there has been no sitting-up, and no fu- 
neral and there is no grave on which to 
put flowers. After being stuck away in an 
institution for delinquent women for a 
while, she is taken into the home of the 
warmhearted Merrills. 

The Years Go. At first, poor little 
Debby is nearly frightened to death: she 
cries for a whole week and wears her big, 
cape-collared coat to breakfast. But grad- 
ually her bruised heart is 
warmed by the Merrills, and she begins to 
feel that at last she has a home. As the 
years go by, Debby completely identifies 
herself with the family, listens to young 
Britt Merrill contemplating suicide be- 


caressed and 


cause he has failed in school, puts up with 
the antics of Tomboy Betty, who likes to 
do anything provided it is mean enough, 
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NOVELIST STEELE 
To a hiding place with bathos. 


learns how to get along with high-strung 
Mrs. Merrill, and gladly forgoes her wages 
when Mr. Merrill is hit by the Depression. 
The high point of Debby’s pathetic little 
life comes when she 
straighten Rebecca Merrill's veil just be- 
fore her wedding, and happily follows the 
bride all the way to the altar. 

Together with the routine hoopla of 
life with Papa and Mama Merrill and 
their five noisy but insistently wholesome 
children, Author Steele has Debby engage 
in some of the most ingenuous mental 
operations ever recorded outside clinical 


gets a chance to 





P. McLaugh 


Tue “Spray” & CIRCUMNAVIGATOR SLOCUM 


To Newport via Patagonia. 





notebooks. Theoretically, there is nothing 
to prevent somebody from writing a fine, 
compassionate novel about such a mental 
cripple: the trap in such an exercise is 
bathos, and it yawns for Author Steele. 

“Let Me Go." Too often, Debby comes 
through as a cute curiosity instead of a 
character. She wonders what people do 
with the breath they save, worries in the 
morning whether she is the same Debby 
as the night before, frequently touches 
herself to be sure that her navel is still in 
front of her, and is always ready for a 
good fast game of marbles with the Mer- 
rill kids. 

The story ends with a tear-soaked scene 
in which the youngest Merrill boy holds 
Debby in his arms while she dies with the 
plea, “Let me go. I know a hiding place. 
Let me go. I got to hide.” Debby will tug 
a few soft hearts among veteran circulat- 
ing-library customers, but such experi- 
enced judges as Authors Porter, Wescott 
and Critic Jackson, who are supposed to 
use their heads as well as their hearts, still 
have some explaining to do. 


Alone 
Captain J 


Victor Slocum 








HUA Stocum (384 pp.}— 
Sheridan House ($5). 


Nobody else wanted the old sloop; for 
years she had been propped up and rotting 
away in a meadow not far from salt water. 
But lean, grizzle-bearded Captain Joshua 
Slocum desperately wanted the 36-footer, 
and he got her. By the time he had put in 
a year’s work rebuilding the Spray into a 
staunch, well-found craft, he was ready to 
put to sea. One spring day in 1895, with 
only Slocum aboard, the Spray sailed out 
of Boston harbor on what turned out to 
be a 46,0c00-mile voyage. At 51, Joshua 
Slocum was doing what he had wanted to 
do since 16; he was sailing alone around 
the world in a small boat. 

Thirty-eight months later, Slocum sailed 
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Mithetd 
DelLune 
‘4 BOURBON Milly I 


C. Mhery Le MAC ui a steatight Bourbon whiskey, 


cegant tn taste, uncommonly good — ca Liam Widker whiskey 


Firat Walker & Sons lic. Peoria, Lil. &6 Proof, 


open 


sesame: 


In “Ali Baba and the 40 Thieves” the wood- 
cutter gained entrance to the robbers’ treas- 
I g 5 L ure-laden cave with the magic words, “Open 
Sesame.’’ How useful the mystic charm 
would be today! It has an interesting, mod- 
ean ern counterpart, however . . . rip-tape, 
v é7 S 1 4) 1} fashioned from versatile PRINT-AD. 
STRING, True, PRINT-AD STRING 
rip-tape won’t open doors, but it’s widely 
used for opening many hard-to-get-at 
products. Packages of gum and candy 
CHICAGO PRINTED mints, for example . . . tightly-packed rolls 
of paper. Presto! and they succumb to its 
STRING COMPANY opening magic. Perhaps your product 
defies easy opening. If so, investigate the 
Engineering & Styling Dept. utility of rip-tape, made from strong, 
2318 W. Logan Blvd. = PRINT-AD-STRING. This —_ 
5 tile, non-woven cotton tape not only 
Chicago 47, Ill. opens as a rip-tape . . ard raving 
widths, it’s used to tie, identify, ad- 
vertise, secure, measure and protect. 
Chances are you can adapt PRINT- 
AD-STRING to the solution of one 
of your problems. 


WHATEVER - WHEREVER - HOWEVER 








Stop losses from 


TheNew LO 5C 
HEZNON PES 


SUSPENDED OR 
FLOOR TYPE —the corrosion resisting 


coating for industrial use. 


SAVES LABOR — No scrap- 
ing or sand-blasting neces- 
sory. Just wire-brush loose 
scale and apply. Only one 
coat needed under average 
conditions. 


SAVES TIME—Used on hot, 
cold. wet or oily surfaces. 
Applied right on the job. 
No shut-downs or interrup- 
tion of production. 


LASTS LONGER — Withstands weather, acid 
fumes, alkalies, extreme temperatures. Effec- 
tive under extreme conditions, economical for 
general use. Write 





Block only. THE NITROSE CO., Inc. 


Available in 


55 and 5 gal. Peoria 

@ For up-to-the-minute heating in containers. Illinois 
stores, offices and factories get the New 
Reznor 1950 heater... now coming off 
the production lines. Automatic, gas- 
fired and clean, they also give low-cost 
heat for large and small areas. Reznors 
are the world’s biggest selling gas unit 
heaters. Refer to your phone book or 
write. 


Gas Unut Healers Since 1606 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 
19 UNION ST . MERCER, PENNA. 
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the Spray into the harbor at Newport, 
R.I., the first man to circumnavigate the 
earth alone. He was soon shaking hands 
with Teddy Roosevelt in the White House 
and relating his adventures in a turn- 
of-the-century bestseller: Sailing Alone 
Around the World. 

Mutual Protection. Other solitary mar- 
iners have followed in Slocum’s track 
since then,* but none ever quite matched 
Slocum’s achievement or his natural bent 
for storytelling: how he was chased by 
Moroccan pirates, rode out a tidal wave 
off the Patagonian coast, spent weeks 
beating his way through the Strait of 
Magellan and fighting off marauding Tier- 
ra del Fuego Indians. One night, glassy- 
eyed from lack of sleep and unable to 
stand watch any longer, he went below for 
rest—after sprinkling the deck with car- 
pet tacks that had been brought along for 
just such an emergency. The barefooted 
Fuegians came aboard at midnight. Re- 
ported the laconic Slocum: “The savages 
thought they ‘had me.’ sloop and all, but 
changed their minds when they stepped 
on deck. . .” 

Homeward bound and off the mouth of 
the Amazon one day in 1898, Slocum 
sighted the battleship Oregon heading to- 
ward him. On the last lap of her dash from 
the Pacific to get into the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the Gregon hoisted the signals 
“C B TT,” which meant “Are there 
any men-of-war about?” To show which 
kind of warships she was looking for, the 
Oregon broke out a Spanish flag. Joshua 
Slocum answered “No.” He could not 
resist adding: “Let us keep together for 
mutual protection.” The Oregon’s only 
acknowledgment was to dip her flag three 
times to the Spray’s own lowered flag, 
and to hurry on. 

Neptune's Laws. In trying to explain 
how he managed his round-the-world voy- 
age, modest Captain Slocum wrote that 
“above all to be taken into account were 
some years of schooling, where I studied 
with diligence Neptune’s laws.” In this 
loose-knit but appealing biography, his 
son, Victor Slocum, who was 77 when he 
died last December, retells his father’s 
best stories, adds some new ones and ex- 
plains in detail just what kind of “school- 
ing” old Captain Slocum had. 

Nova Scotia-born Joshua Slocum taught 
himself navigation, by hard work ad- 
vanced himself to master of clipper ships. 
But at a time when “our proud fleet of 
clipper ships was an anachronism,” Skip- 
per Slocum doggedly refused to switch to 
steam. By the 1890s he was without a ship 
and facing forced retirement. He began to 
think of his old boyhood dream of sailing 
alone around the world. 

Slocum stuck to sail to the end. He 
grew tired of being a celebrity, doted on 
by lecturegoers, lionized at dinner parties 
where the guests came in “spiketails, 
white throat seizings and black ties.” One 


Two who went all the way: the late French 
tennis star Alain Gerbault, who made the cir- 
cuit in a 33-ft. cutter in the ‘20s; retired lowa 
Farmer Harry Pidgeon, who did it twice in a 34- 
ft. yawl, once in the ‘20s, ag 





mid-’ 30s. 





1in in the 
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but he can stop 
your dishonesty 
losses 


eee With a Blanket Bond! 


Blanket Bonding . . . that’s the preferred way to pro- 





tect your company from shouldering any losses be- 
cause of any fraudulent act by any employee. 

By bonding everyone in your organization, THIS 
MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent—eliminates the haz- 
ard of guesswork as to which employee may be 


. tempted. 


Furthermore, nobody feels singled out when every- 
one from executives down to stock boy is bonded. 

Should dishonesty losses then occur, your claim will 
be settled promptly. There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in 
your community who will discuss the details of a 
blanket bond, without obligation. Consult him today! 


For claim service in emergency, call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25 who has the name and address of the 
nearest U.S. F. & G. Agent, 












United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 
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“day in the fall of 1909, 65-year-old Joshua 

Slocum set out alone in the Spray again, 
bound for a winter in the West Indies. 
Neither Slocum nor the Spray was ever 
heard from again. 


The Old College Try 


Strike THROUGH THE Mask! (70 pp.)— 


Peter Viereck—Scribner ($2.50). 


To most people, says Poet Peter Vier- 
eck, modern poetry is a hopelessly obscure 
“snore and an allusion.” Viereck (rhymes 
with lyric) is out to change that; he writes 
for the “intelligent general reader who has 
been scared away from poetry but who 
might return if addressed straightforward- 
BF owe 

More middlebrows than highbrows have 
applauded Viereck’s efforts, but Terror 





AND A DAVIDSON FOLDER 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 


\ If you make virtually any 

\\ regular mailings...just enough 
\ to operate the Davidson once 

a month... it will pay for itself. 






Here’s how. Handling as 
many as 20,000 pieces in an 
hour, automatically with 
one girl, the Davidson does 
the work of 10 to 20 girls. 
You do not take personnel 
off regular jobs. You do not 
upset office routine. 

You end overtime. Your 
mailings go out on time. 








Don’t delay. Write today! 


Davidson 


FOLOING 


il excutuus 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-38 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Folds 
statements, 
form letters, 
bulletins, 
price sheets, 
direct mail 
advertising 














Poet VIERECK 
-.. rhymes with lyric. 





while Youne 


atadiong this... MS wi 


M. CHARLES VOILLAUME OF LEZOUX, FRANCE 


1S READING HIS COPY 
OF THIS SAME ISSUE! 


No matter where they live~in any 
of the free countries of the world 
—your friends, relatives or busi- 


and Decorum, his first book of more-or- 
less straightforward verse, won him a Pul- 
itzer Prize last year. Strike Through the 
Mask!, his second, is as motley a product 
as Viereck’s prizewinner, ranges from col- 
legiate cacklings to fine and often funny 
flights of fancy. Conservative, not to say 
eclectic in form, it has more zest than 
grace. 

The son of German propagandist George 
Sylvester Viereck,* Peter disowned his 
father’s politics while still at Harvard, 
spent the war years as a sergeant with the 
Psychological Warfare Branch of the U.S. 
Army. Minus his flowing tie, 33-year-old 
Poet Peter becomes Peter Robert Edwin 
Viereck, Ph.D., a brilliant, right-of-center 
political theorist (Metapolitics ; Conserv- 


ness associates would welcome a 
gift subscription to air-speeded 
TIME International. Why not share 
your understanding of the news 
by sending one? 

ONE YEAR RATES: To Howaii, $8.00; 


Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Japan and Con 





tinental Europe, $12.50; all other atism Revisited) and associate professor 
countries (except U. $. and Canada), of history at Mount Holyoke. 
$15.00. Of the 24 poems in Strike Through the 
Address 
TIME International om : es 
%* Who drew a one-to-five-year sentence for fail- 
ROOM 23-41 ure to register all his activities as a German 


agent, was released for good behavior after serv- 
ing 34% years (Time, July 7, 1947). 


9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 
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**Businessmen Can’t 


Afford to Miss B.1. F.’’ 





J. Rogert Orton 


President of the Railway Supply and Mfg. 
Co., J. Robert Orton, says about the British 
Industries Fair: “I know Britain has pio- 
neered many industrial trade trends, yet 
I was amazed by all I saw at the 1947 Fair, 
And if, as I am told, the 1950 B.I.F. that 
opens in London and Birmingham on May 
8th will be still better, I am convinced 
U.S. businessmen cannot afford to miss it.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Open: London and Birmingham, May 8-19 
Phone British Consulate for detai 
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Problem: 


MOVING? 


TO ANOTHER CITY? 


Solution: Wey 
GREYVAN 


AT NO EXTRA CosT! 


| OVER 400 BRANCH OFFICES AND AG 


Call your local Greyvan office or agent for 


nformation and free estimates, or write to 


GRESVAN 


GREYVAN LINES, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
| Affiliated with Greyhound Lines 


TIME, MARCH 20, 1950 
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Mask!, at least a dozen strike out. But 
even when he fans, Viereck is refreshingly 
flamboyant; popping with energy and 
imagination, he gives every verse the old 
college try. Occasionally, as when he im- 


personates a pine tree singing its pitchy IT’S J) >) 
| d | 


heart out to a pining rose, he can fall flat 


on his face. In the better works, wit gives af. 2 bend 
weight to his wobbly lyricism. Viereck is | t | i Y : 
at his typical best in a poem inspired by a € “, Uf y Lf i J 
newspaper headline: GLACIER ACCIDENT 

KILLS SKI PARTY; ONE BODY STILL MISS- 

ING. Impersonating the lost, icebound 


skier, he wrote: 


Outside, my bodiless sisters frisk and 
dive. 

I'd show them speed, could I but get 
away. 

Alas, alas, the snows that froze me dead 

Have sealed me in my own lugubrious 
clay, 

The only ghost on earth who isn’t gay. 

When I consider all that waits ahead 

(Years, years of boredom in my icy bed, 

No books to read and not one game to 
play), 


Sometimes I almost wish I were alive. 


Who Can Escape Grandfather? 


Cuarces Dickens AND Earty VicToriAN 
Enctanp (308 pp.|—R. J. Cruikshank— 
Chonticleer ($4.50). 


It may be legal to call a man a Victorian, 
but it is always safer to say it with a smile. 
No word in the language is so pointed a 
synonym for pious smugness and stuffy 
taste. Victoria became Queen in 1837, died 
in 1901. During the course of her long 
reign the British Empire reached the peak 
of its prestige and power; for much of it 
the English working classes lived at a level 
close to brutishness. It was a time of tre- 
mendous literary output when many of the 
great English novels were written, but in 
1844 one-third of all English bridegrooms 
and nearly half of the brides were unable 
to write their names in the marriage reg- 





er etd 


9 ees 
Conactian baby 


A BLEND 





ister, A proper lady dared not sew on a %G 
button on Sunday, but Queen Victoria, YY, Monded andibllied wit 
assured by an evangelical lady in waiting as I ihe ie 





that once in paradise she could converse 

with David, King of Israel, coldly replied: 

“King David is not a person I would wish * a 

to meet.” x that’s why it’s so 
Robin Cruikshank, liberal editor of ° 

London’s News Chronicle, is plainly fas- extra pleasing 

cinated by the Victorians and isn’t afraid 

to speak up for them. In Charles Dickens 

and Early Victorian England he frankly 

admits their most irritating faults: “Above 

all, they lack charm . . . They were, on 

the whole, Philistines, they were, in the 


mass, barbarians. They could be brutally 
insensitive to women, children, servants 
and artists. . . They left their descendants 


some damnable inheritances .. .”’ But 
Author Cruikshank wouldn’t dream of IMPORTED 


disowning his Victorian background: 
“Who, in the end, can escape his father e e 
and grandfather?” 

Author Cruikshank’s title is a casual 


| ae Pe) 
Vb Hoa jen sepsis Lit 
“hens wnltcal,. FID Bianade 
"wm tN OF Fine Wrrgmes apuccre? 
SINC TIVE FLAVOR ane 
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A PROOUCT OF CANADA 
866uUs PROOF 
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misnomer for a readable, informed but 
casually thrown together book. Its prom- 


ise is interesting and original: to use the CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 U.S. PROOF SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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\ Boss 
THatS ONE TIME ™ 
Listened TO ME:.-- 


“..,1 suggested that we change to Hammermill 
Bond, and he agrees that our letters look 
100 per cent better!” 










“Yes! This paper makes any typing clearer, 
snappier and neater. And we can erase on it 
without a trace!” 


Your typists will do better, neater, 
faster work on Hammermill Bond’s firm, 
snow-white surface. Both the typing 
itself and your printed letterhead 
stand out with new clarity, new 
impressiveness. 


When choosing business paper—on 
which your business runs—consult your 
printer. After all, you couldn’t stay in 
business without him. He will tell you, 
as a paper expert, why so many 
thousands of progressive firms stand- 
ardize on Hammermill Bond. Prove 

it yourself... 


Send for the new FREE kit of Hammermill Bond...compare it with the 
paper you are now using. SECRETARIES: Hammermill will gladly 
send you this handsome “‘show-how” portfolio of printed letterhead 
specimens, also a sample book of Hammermill Bond. See for your- 
self, then see your boss. He'll appreciate it. Just send the coupon. 





if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your printing needs on Hammermill papers, call 
Western Union by number and ask “Operator 25°’ for the name of a member of the Hammermili Guild of Printers. 













n —--- 
Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. | 
Please send me—FREE—the new Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. | 
Name. | 
Position. | 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


hele) Site] Mea.) 3 WATERMARK, iT IS HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PuBLic 
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novels of Charles Dickens as a reference 
ground for Cruikshank’s comments on 
Dickens’ contemporaries, especially the 
great novelist’s collection of lower-middle- 
class men aspiring to the solid comforts and 
well-heeled righteousness of middle-class 
men, 

It turns out a medley of disconnected 
chapters on the Victorian mind and man- 
ners that gets farther & farther away from 
Dickens and his world and finally distances 
him altogether, 

What it does on the way, with the help 
of illustrations that often speak more 
directly than the text, is to catalogue the 
extremes of greed and generosity, piety 
and hypocrisy, good humor and smugness 
that were the bench marks of an epoch. 
The Bishop of London might go over 
railway statistics hoping to prove that 
the Almighty decreed more crashes for 
Sunday travelers. Proper people might be 
certain that “Time was money; amuse- 
ments were sinful.” But Author Cruik- 
shank, taking the long view of history, 
is also aware that in two world wars the 
“piled-up riches [of the Victorians] were 
prodigally spent that the grand- 
children might live at all.” 


Recent & READABLE 

John C. Calhoun: American Portrait, 
by Margaret Coit. A spirited biography 
of the great ante bellum South Carolinian 
who, as Congressman, Secretary of War 
and Vice President, was the outspoken 
champion of states’ rights and the South’s 
slave-owning aristocracy (Time, March 6). 

The Wall, by John Hersey. The tragic, 
agonized story of Jews resisting extermi- 
nation in Warsaw's ghetto during the Nazi 
occupation; a sometimes moving, often 
tedious novel in diary form which never 
quite succeeds in recapturing the factual 
tang and immediacy of Hiroshima (Time, 
March 6). 

Paterson, Book III, by William Carlos 
Williams. The third volume of a jumpy 
but virile four-part poem by a New Jersey 
pediatrician who versifies between cases 
(Time, Feb. 13). 

Burmese Days, by George Orwell. Re- 
issue of a fine early novel by the author 
of Nineteen Eighty-Four; a story of na- 
tive intrigue and white men’s burdens in a 
Burmese village (Trae, Feb. 6). 

The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel; 
the final volume of a wise, hilarious trilogy 
about a modern Moll Flanders, an eccen- 
tric country gentleman and a scapegrace 
painter (Time, Feb. 6). 

Bring Out Your Dead, by J. H. Powell. 
Horror and heroism in Philadelphia’s yel- 
low-fever plague of 1793 (Time, Jan. 23). 

The God That Failed, by Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, 
André Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen 
Spender. Six disillusioned men tell why 
they got into and out of Communism 
(Time, Jan. 9). 

Lincoln Finds a General, by Kenneth 
Williams. The first two volumes of a four- 
volume Unionside history of the Civil 
War, a work that tops anything yet done 
in its field (Tue, Jan. 2). 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS/ 


“fe bucky Vraiiy he. Poeurl : 
e % yy dale 


| Ne jug < 


SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip .. . and pause 


in your talk while you take another. thoughtfully. Then you'll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey. this noble by nature, then 
waited many years while lime made it me ll Ww and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about...and remembered! 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 


6 YEARS OLD ape 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY: 6 YEARS OLD +86 PROOF « BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


” [f you want a Milder 
cigarette that Satisties 
its Chesterfield” 


Brogory Fock 


Starring in Darryl F. Zanuck’ Prod \ 


“TWELVE OCLOCK HIG 


A 20” Century -Fox Picture 
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“Chesterfield pays the top price to get os 


‘a “ 7 7r*. ars 
@\ \" the very best mild, ripe tobacco. Lethe, 
\ Ww t Chesterfield has been my Cant a 3) 
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for over 35 years.’ 


ie Gayper 
Saale N. Cc. 
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